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TO THE PUBLIC. 


Amin the varied descriptions of readers 
from whom, at the present day, a literary 
undertaking may endeavour to obtain 
patronage, there exists so much diver- 
sity of sentiment and taste, and so 
great a difference of circumstances of 
every kind, that the previous existence 
of even a multitude of candidates can 
never be a reasonable objection to new 
enterprise, unless it shall appear that 
there is no peculiarity in the attempt, 
sufficient to warrant an expectation that 
it may be approved of by some pecu- 
fiar circle. 

‘The plan of the Lirerary JouRNAL 
is new—the opyects, the PRICE, and 
the TIMES OF PUBLICATION, taken to- 
gether, the plan is new. Its objects 
will be chiefly literary; its price will 
be Sixpence only; and its times of 
_ publication will be Sunday mornings. 
‘There are already many Sunday papers, 
but they are not Lirrerary JouRNALS; 
and there is already one weekly paper 
exclusively literary, but its price is 
double that of the Lirrrary JouRNAL, 
and it is not published on Sunday 
morning's. 

The first object of the Lirzrrary 
JouRNAL is that of furnishing, to those 
readers to whom an innocent, amusing, 
elegant, and instructive miscellany may 
be agreeable, an opportunity of grati- 
fying themselves at the most moderate 
expense. The reading public, even in 
the humblest walks, embraces, it is be- 
lieved, a very numerous body, of refined 
appetite and liberal curiosity. 

The distinguishing feature of the 
Journat will consist in its regular com- 
munication of all novelties in Litera- 
ture, Science, the Arts, and eve 
branch of knowledge, carefully and 
mdustriously collected from English 
and Foreign publications, and assisted 
by an extensive Correspondence. To 
keep pace with the knowledge of the 
time, in this era of discovery and re- 
search, is no easy task, even for the 
most diligent observer; and Students 
Must be materially assisted in such a 
pursuit, by a Work expressly devoted 
to that object. 7 
secondary aims, however, of 
this publication, are numerous, and 
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pregnant with variety. Politics, Life 
and Manners, Criticism, Poetry, Es- 
says, Tales, Anecdotes, &c. &c. will 
be constant heads pf the contents of 
its columns. Reviews of new books, 
and researches among ‘writers of times 
past, will afford prominent classes of 
materials. 

To please Female readers and Youth 
will be a leading part of the ambition 
of the Lirerary JouRNAL; but from 
this remark is only to be understood, 
that unappropriate topics will be avoid- 
ed, and none introduced but such as 
are of kind to give general delight and 
information to all persons of intelligent 
and polished minds. That a publica- 
tion, such as is thus briefly described, 
must be equally agreeable and useful, 
and is at present a desideratum in our 
periodical literature, is now confidently 
submitted to the consideration of the 


public; and on that basis the LitE- 


RARY JOURNAL iS commenced with 
some confidence in a favourable re- 
ception. 

















‘THE GREENLAND ICE | 


NOT THE CAUSE OF THE LATE COLD 
SUMMERS. 


In America, as well as in Europe, the 
summers of 1815, 1816, and 1817, have 
been unusually cold and moist, and con- 
sequently unfavourable to the crops; 
and the popular explanations that have 
been attempted offer two alternatives : 
the first, that of supposed temporary di- 
minished action of the heat of the sun; 
and the second, the visitation of the 
southern latitudes by large masses of 
floating ice, dislodged from the shores 
of the Polar Seas; the dissolution of 
which, in those latitudes, has, according 
to known laws, lowered the tempe- 
rature of the circumambient atmosphere, 
as well as communicated a superabun- 
dant share of humidity. 

To both the foregoing theories, 
however, very weighty objections pre- 
sent themselves. With respect to a 
supposed temporary diminished heat of 
the sun, the answer seems to be ready 
and conciusive. What is popularly 
called the “ heat of the sun,” is pro- 
bably no more than the action of the 





sun. The sun, by. its action on the 
earth’s surface, that is, by its attraction 
of the particles of matter, is a cause, 
but not a source of heat; and it is a 
cause not so singly operative as is com- 
monly believed. 

1. The sun is only one of the three 
causes which act upon the temperature 
of the atmosphere ; the other two are, 

2. The internal heat of the earth. 

3. The circulation of the electric 
fluid through the atmosphere, and over 
the surface of the earth. 

1, With respect to the internal heat of 
the earth, there is no greater agent in 
affecting the general temperature of the 
air than that. Were the sun annihi- 
lated, this heat would remain. That 
this heat is derived from a very different 
source than the sun, is a fact, which 
innumerable experiments, made in 
various parts of the world, have long 
established. It has been asserted by 
Delametherie, in his Journal de Phy- 
sique, and by other authors on the 
natural history of the earth, that at 
a certain depth below thé surface. the 
heat, at the same place, is nearly sta- 
tionary during the course of the year; 
but in a series of years the heat has 
been found to decrease. 

2. The internal heat of the earth, in 
the same latitude, is found to be greater 
in the eastern hemisphere than in the 
western 

3. The internal heat of all latitudes 
higher than the twentieth degree of 
north latitude, is more than the inter- 
nal heat of all corresponding latitudes 
south of the twentieth degree of south 
latitude. 

4. It is calculated, that upon an 
average over the globe, this internal 
heat has diminished five degrees of 
Fahrenheit in the last thousand years. 

5. At a greater depth than those 
strata of the earth of which the tempe- 
rature is uniform during the year, the 
internal heat not only increases, but is 
found to be much more variable; so 
that this point below the surface of the 
earth, where the heat is stationary for a 
period of a twelvemonth, may be re- 
garded as the point where the power of 
the sun ceases to operate. Accordin 
to a gradual diminution of the interna 
heat of the globe, a theory which seems 
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to be founded upon experiment, it 
follows, that there was a period when 
the polar zones were as habitable as the 
temperate zones of the present day. 

There are a number of historical facts 
which appear to confirm the theory. 

1. East Greenland, or, as it is now 
tenned Lost Greenland, which several 
‘centuries ago was the residence of 
many hundred Norwegian families, is 
no longer accessible; and it is more 
than probable that that country, which 
was once the abode of the human spe- 
cies, now lies buried in snow, and serves 
as the basis of immense mountains of 
ice*, 

2. The history of the antiquities of 
Iceland proves that the population of 
that island must, at one period, have 
been at least four times its present 
amount. 

3. The Ameenitates Academice, a 
work upon the natural history of Swe- 
den, printed by a society of which 
Linneeus was at the head, demonstrates 
in the most satisfactory manner, that 
the climate of Sweden, in ancient times, 
was much milder than at present. In 
a memoir, published by the academy of 
arts at Stockholm, on Swedish fossils, 
it is asserted, that in the neighbour- 
hood of Upsal, the skeletons of several 
animals of the torrid zone have been 
discoveredt. 

4. In the Royal Museum at Copen- 
hagen, thére are innumerable evidences 
preserved of the great antiquity and 
population, in former times, of the 
northern countries of Europe. 

5. With respect to Italy, the climate 
of which is said by some writers to be 
warmer now than formerly, there are 
several ‘arguments which may be ad- 
vanced to the contrary. The falling of 
snow is 4 phenomenon which has taken 

lace, even at Rome, many times in the 
ast century. The Lake of Como, at 
the southern extremity of which Pliny 
had his residence, appears never to 
have been frozen in. the lifetime of that 
writer; but scarcely a year now passes 
without part of the lake freezing. 
Pliniana, the very spot where Pliny used 
to retire in the months of summer and 
autumn, at present the seat of a Mi- 
lanese nobleman, is situated at the foot 
of immense rocks and mountains, which, 
for three months in the year, are covered 
with snow. 

6. The inhabitants of all the alpine 
regions in Switzerland, Savoy, the Gri- 
sons, the North of Italy, and Spain, 
agrée, that from the annual increase of 
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* Glaciers or ice-bergs. 
+ lt is well known that such skeletons and 
Fromains are discovered in England. 





the Glaciers, the fields capable of culti- 
vation are diminished, that the winters 
are lengthened, and the summers 
shortened. 

7. Delametherie, in his Theory of the 
Earth, (vol. ili. p. 391,) demonstrates, 
in the most rigid manner, that the 
effects of the sun upon the earth only 
differ, in different places, according to 
the latitude; and that all places, under 
the same parallel of latitude, must be 
equally heated. The heat of the sun, 
however, varies in the course of the 
year, under the same latitude, from the 
following causes :—Ist. The sun’s lati- 
tude above the horizon. 2d. The in- 
tensity of liis rays, which varies with his 
latitude, on account of the extent of 
atmosphere through which they have to 
pass. 3d. His distance from the earth. 
4th. The period of time during which 
he remains above the horizon. 

But, says a writer in the United 
States of America, whose collection of 
authorities is here employed, the strik- 
ing variations of temperature, in differ- 
ent places under the same latitude on 
this continent, is a sufficient proof that 
there are other causes for heat than the 
sun. Lexington, in Kentucky, is nearly 
in the same parallel with the city of 
Richmond. Virginia is not only an 
old country, and well cleared of woods, 
when compared to Kentucky, but lies 
upon the ocean; all of which causes 
ought to operate in making Richmond 
warmer than Lexington, whereas the 
reverse is known to be the case; and 
that the mean height of the thermo- 
meter, taken throughout the year, is 
several degrees greater at Lexington 
than at Richmond. There is another 
great cause from which we ought to 
have inferred that the temperature of 
the atmosphere is greater in Richmond 
than in Lexington; viz. the difference 
of the situation of the two places above 
the surface of the sea. The city of 
Richmond is built adjacent to tide- 
water; whereas, according to a calcu- 
lation made by Mr. Molney, the town 
of Lexington is elevated at least twelve 
hundred feet above the sea. 

In the example last cited, the local 
temperature is dependent (as will have 
been observed) neither on the parallel 
of latitude, or the distance from the 
earth’s centre; a fact, concerning which 
it may surprise us, that the writer has not 
applied in support of that highly philo- 
sophical theory for the solution of the 
cause of the present irregular seasons, 
to which, with great solidity of judg- 
ment, he gives a decided preference. 
The greater warmth of Lexington, as 
compared with Richmond, is probably 
to be explained from circumstances to | 








which the writer has not at all adverted; 
namely, its distance westward from 
the Atlantic Ocean, the shelter it enjoys 
from that ocean by the interposition of 
the Alleghany Mountains, the compara- 
tive flatness of its immediate site, the 
established fact, that the western parts 
of both the old and new continents are 
warmer than the eastern, and the fami- 
liar admission, that the operation of 
this principle is universally felt, in com- 
paring the climate of the Atlantic 
States with those of the Western Coun- 
try. Still, this example of Lexington 
shows a high comparative temperature, 
dependent neither on the parallel of lati- 
tude, nor on the proximity to the earth’s 
centre; and, consequently, teaches us 
to look with increased interest to the 
third cause that has been mentioned, 
of heat on the surface of the globe; 
namely, that dependent upon the laws 
of electricity; or, in the language at 
present employed, on the circulation of 
the electric fluid. 

In three papers of great merit, pub- 
lished by Doctor Stukeley, upon the 
Philosophy of Earthquakes, in the Phi- 
losophical Transactions for the year 
1750, it is shown, that wherever 
the electrical fluid circulates, heat 
is produced; that whenever there 
is an equilibrium of the fluid for any 
length of time between tle surface of 
the earth and the atmosphere, the 
temperature of the air is much lower 
than in its usual state; that the circu- 
lation of the electrical fluid is uniformly 
productive of thunder and lightning; 
and that the absence of these natural 
phenomena is a certain indication of 
an equal distribution of electricity over 
the surface of the earth, and in the 
atmosphere, as also of cold weather. 
Earthquakes, according to the doctor's 
theory, take place after the electrical 
fluid is very unequally diffused, and 
when by some cause the equilibrium is 
destroyed; so that an earthquake may 
be compared to an electrical shock of 
great magnitude. Earthquakes, which 
have extended their influence over an 
immense part of the globe, he says, 
have been always preceded by a long 
continuance of warm weather, and 
followed by a period of cold weather. 
Thus, in the season of the great earth- 
quake in London, all vegetables were 
uncommonly forward; but the succeed- 
ing season was later and colder than 
any which had been known for many 
years. The same hypothesis was ad- 
vanced by Signior Beccaria; but inde- 
pendently, and without knowing any 
thing of Dr. Stukeley’s theory. Dr. 
Priestley, likewise, seems to incline to 
this doctrine. 
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It is upon this hypothesis that we 
propose to account for the cold of the 
last three years,—a task which he 
certainly seems to have executed with 
the utmost success : 

‘‘ Tt is to be recollected,” he observes, 
“‘ that the three preceding years have been 
remarkable for earthquakes in various parts 
of the globe, more universal and terrible in 
their eifects than any which have been re- 
corded for several centuries. More have 
taken place during the last nine months; and 
there has been also an entire absence, with 
the exception of a few trifling thunder- 
showers, of the usual phenomena of thunder 
ard lightning, so frequent during the months 
of summer and autumn. Although we have 
had several severe hail-storms, yet we have 
not had any thunder-storms meriting that 
appellation: vegetation is also extremely 
backward. In short, all these phenomena, 
which result from the circulation of the 
electrical fluid, appear to be dormant. The 
beautiful appearance which those small me- 
teors, called shooting stars, display in a serene 
sky, we do not recollect to have witnessed 
this season. All nature seems to declare, 
that electricity, the great agent of heat, when 
in a state of motion, is equally diffused at 
present through her system ; and that no part 
either possesses a superfluity, or labours under 
a deficiency of that extraordinary and myste- 
rious fluid. The earthquakes of the last years 
have produced this remarkable equilibrium ; 
and we may anticipate that several summers 
will yet pass away before this equilibrium is 
destroyed, and the usual quantum of heat 
necessary tor vegetation will again be gene- 
rated.” 

The facts that are to support this 
explanation, are notorious and without 
number. A chance paragraph, occur- 
ring in a last year’s newspaper of the 
United States, presents the following 
Summary of the accounts of earth- 
quakes recently felt; and to that list, 
which is subjoined, may be added the 
rare instances of earthquakes felt at 
Inverness, in the latter part of the year 
1816, and the severe earthquake at 
Carracas in the year 1812. “ We have 
had,” says the American journalist, 
“ several accounts of earthquakes 
abroad. One, lately, at Jerusalem, in 
Palestine. One in Spain, in March, 
which was felt through the whole king- 
dom, and was severe in both the 
northern and southern provinces. A 
few days before, one was felt in Mes- 
Sina, in Sicily. An earthquake had 
been felt at Bayonne. But of them all, 
the most violent has been represented 
that of Yucatan, upon the isthmus 
which joins North and South America. 
Several shocks had been felt in the 
past season in different parts of the 
West Indies, and some small shocks 
in different parts of the United States. 
A small shock was felt on Wednesday 
morning in Salem, soon after three 
“clock: and we have heard of several 





slight shocks felt on the 22d and 23d 
ult. in different parts of New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia.” With how 
much greater simplicity in the agency 
supposed, more agreement with the 
whole of the facts to be accounted for, 
and brought into the examination, and 
more satisfaction as to the speculative 
results, this solution of the cold and 
humidity of our recent summers, is 
explained upon the principle of elec- 
trical phenomena, than on any other, 
it will probably not be difficult to make 
appear. 

First, electrical phenomena are ade- 
quate to the production of the whole 
effect which is the subject of contem- 
plation. Heat and cold, solution and 
congelation, the formation of water, 
vapour, rain, snow, hail, and ice; the 
production of winds, hurricanes, thun- 
der, lightning, and earthquakes, are 
all known to be electrical phenomena. 
Secondly; all the meteorological facts 
that have presented themselves, and 
which contribute to form the histo 


of the recent seasons; all the sudden | 


changes, all the unseasonable and irre- 


gular productions in the atmosphere, | 


are of a description to betray, to those 
the least acquainted with electricity, 
the operation of that subtle, powerful, 
and all-creative agent. Take, for ex- 
ample, the following meteorological 
history, dated at the same Richmond, 
in Virginia, which has already been 
mentioned, on the 13th of March, 
1816; and let it be answered, whether 
the whole does not display a series of 
electrical phenomena; electricity being 
the agent, the contents of the atmo- 
sphere the subject, and the surface of 
the earth the bottom of a great re- 
ceiver. ‘* During the last week the air 
was balmy and delightful—no sign of 
ice —frequently no fire on our hearths 
—all vegetable and animal nature gave 
tokens of this agreeable visitation: the 
grass had grown green upon the fields, 
and the frogs sung merrily in the ponds. 
On Sunday and Monday last, the same 
signs of spring. On Monday night, for 
several hours, we had the thunder-storm 
almost of a summer's eve: streams of 
lightning played through the sky, and 
peals of thunder re-echoed through the 
vault of heaven.—It was a singular 
scene. On Monday evening and Tues- 
day morning, genial showers of rain, 
resembling those of a fine summer day. 
On Tuesday, the same warmth of spring. 
On Tuesday night, the wind veer@d to 
the north: the air became suddenly 
chilled: a cold rain began to fall, 
which, before morning, terminated in 
hail and snow; and during the whole 
of yesterday we had alternate showers 


of rain, hail, and snow, until the last 
finally obtained the mastery: and last 
evening, the whole earth was one bed 
of snow. It is now past five o'clock; 
the snow two inches and a half deep ; 
and it is still falling. Before this’ day, 
however, is ended, the whole pheno- 
menon may vanish, and the greem grass 
re-appear to our view.” Similar tran- 
sitions have presented themselves al- 
most daily in our own island; and if 
their cause should be said to be chemi- 
cal, rather than electrical, and the 
atmosphere an alembic, rather than a 
receiver, those terms shall not be 
cavilled with; for the line at which 
electricity ends, and chemistry begins, 
it is surely, at the present day, the 
desideratum to discover. This is cer- 
tain, that electricity produces chemical 
effects. 

But the electrical agency, and no 
other, is adequate to the explanation 
of a whole circle of natural phenomena, 
of which a few years past seem to 
have been the era. To these several 
phenomena we shall, for the present, 
briefly advert; designing to examine, 
hereafter, more at large, the grounds 
of the opinion which has been lately 
hazarded, that the Greenland ice has 
had a material influence on our climate; 
and entreating, in the mean-time, that 
the reader will take notice of the num- 
bers and descriptions of the meteorolo- 
gical facts which are now, and for so 
long a time past have been, presenting 
themselves in the newspapers — facts 
relating to the meteorology of foreign 
countries as well as our own—and to 
which is to be added, the state of the 
weather at the very time we are now 
writing. The list of phenomena, enlarged 
as we are thus recommending, will not 
be limited to the two items of the disper- 
sion of the Greenland ice, and the 
Hoating of masses of ice into the south- 
ern latitudes, but will be at least as nu- 
merous as follows :— 

1. Frequent earthquakes, both in 
eastern and western hemispheres. 

2. The frequent falling of meteoric 
stones. : 

3. Cold and wet summers. 

4. The severe winter of 1816. 

5. Islands of ice met floating in the 
Atlantic Ocean, as low as the fortieth 
degree of north latitude. 

6. The Greenland seas open, and the 
coast of East, or Lost Greenland seen, 
after an interval of four centuries. 

7. The retrocession of the magnetic 
needle. 

The details upon which our rea- 
ders are to be invited to form their 
judgment, will hereafter be submit- 
ted; but for ourselves, we do not he- 
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sitate, even now, to advance an opi- 
nion, that the changing of our seasons 
by means of any change in the Green- 
land ice, 


‘“« Resembles ocean into tempests tost, 
To sink a feather, or to drown a fly.” 


We look for a more mighty and exten- 
sive cause, for producing so mighty and 
extensive an effect. With respect, too, 
to any increase in the warmth of our 
future summers, (as anticipated, from 
the same source, by the 35th number 
of the Quarterly Review, to which pub- 
lication we are now replying,) we are 
equally incredulous. We shall even 
cite the Quarterly Review against itself. 
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1. A Voyage towards the North Pole, 
undertaken by Hts Majesty's Command, 
1773. By Constantine John Phipps. 
London. 1774. 4to. pp. 253. ° 


2. The Possibility of Approaching the 
North Pole aaneia By the Hon. D. 
Barrington. A new Edition. With 
an Appendix, containing papers on 
the same subject, and on a North- 
west Passage. By Colonel Beaufoy, 
F.R.S. London. 1818. 8vo. pp. 258. 


Tue idea of a passage to the East 
Indies by the North Pole was suggest- 
ed, as early as the year 1527, by 
Robert Thorne, merchant of Bristol, 

appears from two papers preserved 
Hackluyt; the one addressed to King 
Henry VIII., the other to Dr. Ley, the 
king's ambassador to Charles V. In 
that addressed to the king he says, 
‘ | know it to be my bounden duty to 
manifest this secret to your grace, 
which hitherto, I suppose, has been 
hid. This secret appears to be the 
honour and advantage which would be 
derived from the discovery of a pas- 
sage by the North Pole. He _ repre- 
sents, in the strongest terms, the glory 
which the Kings of Spain and Portugal 
had obtained by their discoveries East 
and West, and exhorts the king to 
emulate their fame by undertaking dis- 
coveries towards the North. He states 
in a very masterly style the reputation 
that must attend the attempt, and the 
great benefits, should it be crowned 
with success, likely to accrue to the 
subjects of this country, from their ad- 
vantageous situation; which, he ob- 
serves, seems to make the exploring 
this, the only hitherto undiscovered 
part, the king’s peculiar duty. 

O remove any objection to the 


undertaking which might be drawn 
from the supposed danger, he insists 
upon ‘ the great advantages of constant 








daylight in seas, that, men say, with- 
out great danger, difficulty, and peril, 
yea, rather, it is impossible to pass; 

for they being past this little way which 
they named so dangerous, (which may 
be two or three leagues before they 
come to the Pole, and as much more 
after they pass the Pole,) it is clear 
from thenceforth the seas and lands are 
as temperate as in these parts.’ 

In the paper addressed to Dr. Ley, 
he enters more minutely into the ad- 
vantages and practicability of the under- 
taking. Amongst many other arguments 
to prove the value of the discovery, 
he urges, that, by sailing northward 
and passing the Pole, the navigation 
from England to the Spice Islands would 
be shorter, by more than two thousand 
leagues, than either from Spain by the 
Straits of Magellan, or Portugal by the 
Cape of Good Hope: and, to show the 
likelihood of success in the enterprise, 
he says, it is as probable that the cos- 
mographers should be mistaken in the 
opinion they entertain of the polar re- 
gions being impassable from extreme 
cold, as, it has been found, they were 
in supposing the countries under the 
line to be uninhabitable from excessive 
heat. With all the spirit of a man 
convinced of the glory to be gained, 
and the probability of success in the 
undertaking, he adds,—‘ God know- 
eth, that, though by it I should have no 
great interest, yet I have had, and still 
have, no little mind of this business: 
so that, if I had faculty to my will, it 
should be the first thing that I would 
understand, even to attempt, if our seas 
northward be navigable to the Pole or 
no. Notwithstanding the many good 
arguments with which he supported his 
proposition, and the offer of his own 
services, it docs not appear that he 
prevailed so far as to procure an at- 
tempt to be made. 

Borne, in his ‘ Regiment of the 
Sea, written about the year 1577, men- 
tions this as one of the five ways to 
Cathay, and dwells chiefly on the mild- 
ness of climate which he imagines must 
be found near the Pole, from the constant 
presence of the sun during the summer. 
These arguments, however, were soon 
after controverted by Blundeville, in 
his ‘ Treatise on Universal Maps.’ 

In 1578, George Best, a gentleman 
who had been with Sir Martin Forbisher 


in all his voyages for the discovery of 


the North-West passage, wrote a very 
ingenious discourse, to prove all parts 
of the world habitable. 

No voyage, however, appears to 
have been undertaken to explore the 
circumpolar seas, till the year 1607, 
when * Henry Hudson was sent forth 
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at the charge of certain worshipful mer- 
chants of London, to discover a passage 
by the North Pole to Japan and China.’ 
He sailed from Gravesend on the Ist 
of May, in a ship called the Hopewell, 
having with him ten men and a boy. 
I have taken ereat pains to find his 
original journal, as well as those of 
some others of the adventurers who fol- 
lowed him, but without success. The 
only account I have seen is an imper- 
fect abridgment in Purchas, by which 
it is not possible to lay down his track; 
from which, however, [ have drawn the 
following particulars :—He fell in with 
the land to the westward in latitude 
73 deg. on the 2ist of June, which he 
named Hold-with-Hope. The 27th he 
fell in with Spitsbergen, and met with 
much ice; he got to 80 deg. 25 min., 
which was the northernmost latitude he 
observed in. Giving an account of the 
conclusion of his discoveries, he says, 
‘On the 16th of August | saw land, by 
reason of the clearness of the w eather, 
stretching far into 82 deg.;’ and, by 
the bowing and showing of the sky, 
much farther: which when I first saw, 
I hoped to have had a free sea between 
the land and the ice, and meant to 
have compassed this land by the North; 
but now finding it was impossible, by 
means of the abundance of ice compas- 
sing us about by the North and join- 
ing to the land; and seeing God did 
bless us with a wind; we returned, 
bearing up the helm. He afterwards 
adds: * And this I can assure at this 
present, that between 78 deg. and an 
half and 82 deg., by this way there is 
no passage. —In consequence of this 
opinion, he was the next year em- 
ployed on the North-East discovery. 
In March, 1609, O.S., ‘ a voyage 
was set, for th by the right worshipful 
Sir Thomas Sm tith, and the rest of the 
Muscovy company, to Cherry I[sland, 
and for a further discovery to be made 
towards the North Pole, for the likeli- 
hood of a trade or a passage that way, 
in the ship c called the Amity, of b: irthen 
70 tons, in which Jonas Poole was 
master, having fourteen men and one 
boy.’ i weighed from Biackwall, 
March Ist, O.S.; and after great sc- 
verity of weather, and much difficulty 
from the ice, he made the South _ 
of Spitsbergen on the 16th of Ma 
He sailed along, end sounded the coas st, 
giving names to several places, and 
making many very accurate observa- 
tions. On the 26th, being near [air- 
Foreland, he sent his mate on shore: 
—and, speaking of the accouit he gave 
at his return, says, ‘ Moreover, [ was 
certified that all the grens's and lakes 
were unfrozen, they bemg tresa water; 
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which putteth me in hope of a mild 
summer here, after so sharp a beginning 
as Ihave had; my opinion is such, and 
J assure myself it is so, that a passage 
may be as soon attained this way by 
the Pole as any unknown way what- 
soever; by reason the sun doth give a 
eat heat in this climate, and the ice 
(I mean that freezeth here,) is nothing 
so huge as I have seen in 73 degrees.’ 

These hopes, however, he was 
soon obliged to relinquish for that year, 
having twice attempted in vain to get 
beyond 79 deg. 50 min. On the 21st 
of June he stood to the southward to 
et a loading of fish, and arrived in 
ondon the last of August. He was 
employed the following year (1611) in 
a small bark, called the Elizabeth, of 
50 tons. The imstructions for this 
voyage, which may be found at length 
in Purchas, are excellently drawn up. 
They direct him, after having attended 
the fishery for some time, to attempt 
discoveries to the North Pole as long 
as the season will permit; with a dis- 
cretionary clause to act in unforeseen 
cases, as shall appear to him most for 
the advancement of the discovery and 
interest of his employers. This, how- 
ever, proved an unfortunate voyage : 
for having staid in Cross Road till the 
16th of June, on account of the bad 
weather and great quantity of ice, he 
sailed from thence on that day, and 
steered W. by N. 14 leagues, where he 
found a bank of ice. He returned to 
Cross Road, from whence, when he 
sailed, he found the ice to lie close to 
the land about the latitude of 80 deg., 
and that it was impossible to pass that 
way; and the strong tides making it 
dangerous to deal with the ice, he de- 
termined to stand along it to the south- 
ward, to try if he could find the sea 
more open that way, and so get to the 
westward, and proceed on his voyage. 
He found the ice to lie nearest S. W. 
and 8. W. by S., and ran along it about 
120 leagues. He had no ground near 
the ice, at 160, 180, or 200 fathoms. 
Perceiving the ice still to trend to the 
southward, he determined to return to 
Spitsbergen for the fishery, where he 
lost his ship. 

In the year 1614, another voyage 
was undertaken, in which Baffin and 
Fotherby were employed. With much 
difficulty, aud after repeated attempts 
In vain with their ship, they got with 
their boats to the firm ice, which joined 
to Red-Beach; they walked over the 
lee th that place, in hopes of finding 
Whak tunis, &e. in which they were dis- 
appoluiid. rotuerby acdcds, in his ae- 
Count, * ‘thus, as we could not find 
what we desired to see, so did we be- 





hold that which we wished had not 
been there to be seen; which was great 
abundance of ice, that lay close to the 
shore, and also off at sea as far as we 
could discern.’ On the 11th of August 
they sailed from Fair-Haven, to try if 
the ice would let them pass to the 
northward, or north-eastward: they 
steered from Cape Barren, or Vogel 
Sang, N. E. by E. eight leagues, where 
they met with the ice, which lay E. by S. 
and W. by N. The 15th of August 
they saw ice frozen in the sea of above 
the thickness of an half-crown. 


Fotherby was again fitted out the. 


next year in a pinnace of 20 tons, called 
the Richard, with 10 men. In this 
voyage he was prevented by the ice 
from getting further than in his last. 
He refers to a chart, in which he had 
traced the ship’s course on every tra- 
verse, to show how far the state of that 
sea was discovered between 80 and 
71 deg. of latitude, and for 26 deg. of 
longitude from Hackluyt’s Headland. 
He concludes the account of his vcyage 
in the following manner : 

‘ Now if any demand my opinion 
concerning hope of a passage to be 
found in those seas, I answer; that it 
is true, that I both hoped and much 
desired to have passed further than I 
did, but was hindered with ice; where- 
in although I have not attained my 
desire, yet forasmuch as it appears not 
yet to the contrary, but that there is a 
spacious sea betwixt Gromland and 
King James his new land [Spitsbergen], 
although much pestered with ice; I 
will not seem to dissuade this worship- 
ful company from the yearly adventur- 
ing of 150 or 200 pounds at the most, 
till some further discovery be made of 
the said seas and lauds adjacent.’ It 
appears that the Russia company, either 
satisfied with his endeavours and de- 
spairing of further success, or tired of 
the expense of the undertaking, never 
employed any more ships on this dis- 
covery. 

All these voyages have been fitted 
out by private adventurers, for the 
double purpose of discovery and pre- 
sent advantage; it was natural to sup- 
pose, that the attention of the naviga- 
tors had been diverted from pursuing 
the more remote and less profitable 
object of the two, with all the attention 
that could have been wished. I am 
happy, however, in an opportunity of 
doing justice to the memory of these 
men; which, without having traced 
their steps, and experienced their diff- 
culties, it would lave been impossible 
to have done. They appear to have 
encountered dangers, which at that 
period must have been 





particularly 


alarming from their novelty, with the 
greatest fortitude and perseverance ; - a8 
well as to have shown a degree of dili- 
gence and skill, not only in the ordinary 
and practical, but more scientific parts 
of their profession, which might have 
done honour to modern seamen, with 
all their advantages of later improve- 
ments. This, when compared with the 
accounts given of the state of naviga- 
tion, even within these forty years, by 
the most eminent foreign authors, afford 
the most flattering and satisfactory 
proof of the very early existence of that 
decided superiority in naval affairs, 
which has carried the power of this 
country to the height it has now at- 
tained. 

This great point of geography, 
perhaps the most important in its con- 
sequences to a commercial nation and 
maritime power, was suffered to remain 
without further investigation from the 
year 1615 till 1773, when the Earl of 
Sandwich, in consequence of an appli- 
cation which had been made to him by 
the Royal Society, laid before His 
Majesty, about the beginning of Febru- 
ary, a proposal for an expedition to 
how far navigation was practicable to- 
wards the North Pole; which His Ma- 
jesty was pleased to direct should be 
immediately undertaken, with every en- 
couragement that could countenance 
such an enterprise, and every assistance 
that could contribute to its success. 


Tne two works, whose titles are at 
the head of this article, have an im- 
mediate connexion with each other. 
It was through the exertions of the 
Hon. Daines Barrington, that the Royal 
Society was induced to make those 
representations to the Admiralty, which 
ended in the issuing of the royal com- 
mands for undertaking the voyage which 
Captain Phipps (afterward Lord Mul- 
grave) performed. The result of that 
voyage led to the adoption of a very 
general opinion in England, tinat 804° 
was the northern boundary of the navi- 
gable ocean; which latitude, to use the 
words of Mr. Barrington, “ is not a 
degree beyond the most common station 
of the Greenland fisheries.” Mr. B. 
felt the mortification attendant on the 
failure of his scheme; arid, to justify 
the part he had taken, prepared for 
reading to the Royal Society the papers 
which form the chief part of the con- 
tents of the second of the two volumes 
now brought under our notice: ‘ As I 
was the unworthy proposer,” says Mr.B., 
‘of the Voyage towards the North 
Pole, which the Council of the Royal 
Society recommended to the Board of 
Admiralty, I think it my duty to lay 
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before the Society such intelligence as 
I have happened to procure, with re- 
gard to navigators having reached high 
northern latitudes; because some of 
these accounts seem to promise that 
we may proceed farther towards the 
Pole than the very able officers, who 
were sent on this destination last year, 
were permitted to penetrate, notwith- 
standing their repeated efforts to pass 
beyond eighty degrees and a half.” 

We shall resume our examination of 
this very interesting subject, and illus- 
trate our remarks by inserting an en- 
graced map of the world, now in the hands 
of the artist, upon an entirely new con- 
struction. At present, we conclude by 
extvacting Mr. B.’s recapitulation of the 
latitudes reached by the several navi- 
gators, whose names he has previously 
mentioned; and in which he _ takes 
‘“* credit for nearly a degree to the 
northward of their several situations, 
because the blink or glare of the packed 
ice 18 to be distinguished at this dis- 
tance when the weather is tolerably fair: 


oO ‘ 
“ Captain John Reed ------ 80 45 
een Sana Robinson (for 
three weeks) -++eeseeeees $1 —_ 
Captain John Phillips ------ 81 odd min. 


James Hutton, Jonath. Wheat- 

ley, Thos. Robinson, John 

Clarke (four instances)---- 81 30 
Captains Cheyne and Thew 


two instances) ++eeesseee 82 — 
Climy and David Boyd (two 
instances) ++++-> esseeees 82 odd min. 
Mr. George Ware+++++++++> 82 15 


Mr. John Adams and Mr. 
James Montgomery (two in- 
SLANCES) +++ see seers escee 83 enw 

Mr. James Watt, Lieut. R.N. 83 

Five ships in company with 
Hans Derrick +-+e«++ e+. - 86— 

Capt. Johnson and Dr. Dallie 
— instances ; a By ay 

rhaps, may be added Capt. 
"a mh third) ++. aa 88 

Relation of the two Dutch 
masters to Captain Goulden 89 — 

Dutch relation to My.Grey-- 89 30” 


(To be Continued ) 





The Identity of Junius with a distinguished 
Living Character established; includ- 
ing the Supplement, consisting of Fac- 
Similes of Hand-writing and other Il- 
lustrations. 8vo. Taylor and Hessey, 
1818. 


It would be a matter of curious 
inquiry, although one into which we 
shall not at present enter, to know 
whether the lengthened celebrity which 
the Letters of Junius have maintained, 
has not been rather owing to the mys- 
tery in which he successfully enveloped 
himself, than to their own intrinsic 
merits, however great. We confess that 





we incline to the former opinion, and 
believe, that if Junius had not written 
anonymously, his letters, although al- 
ways admired, would now have excited 
almost as little interest as the events 
which occasioned them. 

That the Letters of Junius should 
create an extraordinary sensation in 
their day, was to be expected, from the 
ability with which they were written, 
and the intimate knowledge of all pub- 
lic questions which they evinced, and 
still more so from the violence of their 
personal attacks, not only on minis- 
ters, but even on the sovereign himself. 
Various were the conjectures as to the 
author, which the most active pains 
were taken to discover. Junius was 
fully aware of this, and as he consi- 
dered his personal safety endangered 
by the discovery, he was extremely cau- 
tious. In one of his private letters to 
Woodfall he says, ‘“‘ I should not sur- 
vive the discovery a week—they would 
attaint me by bill:” and although he 
promised to declare himself in due time 
to his correspondent, yet there is much 
reason to believe that he was what he 
asserted, ‘‘ the sole depositary of his 
own secret:” and that, if dead, ‘ it 
has perished with him.” 

These letters have been successively 
attributed to Charles Lloyd, John Ro- 
berts, Samuel Dyer, William Gerard 
Hamilton, Edmund Burke, Dr. Butler, 
late Bishop of Hereford, Rev. Philip 
Rosenhagen, General Lee, John Wilkes, 
Hugh Boyd, the Earl of Chatham, Dun- 
ning Lord Ashburton, Henry Flood, and 
Lord George Sackville. The claims of 
all these were very satisfactorily set at 
rest by the publication of Woodfall’s 
Junius in 1812, with the exception of 
Lord George Sackville, who the editor 
suspects to have been Junius; and he 
certainly adduces some strong facts in 
support of this opinion, against which, 
however, we must observe that Lord 
Sackville, so far from ever evincing ta- 
lents equal to Junius, did not prepare 
his own defence on his court-martial, 
which was written by Mr. Cumberland, 
and that Junius has spoken of his 
lordship in such terms as no man could 
be expected to do of himself. 

But if the publication of Woodfall 
dismissed all these claims, it also paved 
the way for a variety of others, and 
Junius has since been ascribed to 
Glover, the author of Leonidas, to the 
Earl of Shelburne, the late Duke of 
Portland, De Lolme, Horne Tooke, Dr. 
Wilmot, and several others, whose 
names and talents are too obscure to be 
recollected ; and lastly, to Sir Philip 
Francis, a gentleman who had never 
been suspected, until the author of the 








work before us made the discovery, the 
merit of which is said exclusively to 
belong to him. It was in 1813 that 
Dr. Francis and his son Sir Philip were 
first named as the authors of these ce- 
lebrated letters: the former has since 
been acquitted of all share in them, 
the whole of which are said to have 
been written by the latter. 

The author, in support of his hypo- 
thesis, first endeavours to prove that 
Sir Philip Francis not only possesses 
talents equal to Junius, but also that 
there is a striking similarity of expres- 
sion between the two; and indeed the 
ability and eloquence of the passages 
which he cites from the speeches of 
Sir Philip, carefully written, and pub- 
lished by himself, and their extraordi- 
nary coincidence with the Letters of 
Junius, must be remarked in all their 
leading characteristics. The biogra- 
phical memoirs of the individual which 
have overturned the claims of several, 
are peculiarly favourable to Sir Philip, 
for they not only prove that he was in 
town during the whole period in which 
the public and private letters of Junius 
were written, but that the situations 
which he held at the time were such as 
to afford him an intimate acquaintance 
with the very subjects on which Junius 
wrote ; aten months’ absence from town 
of Sir Philip, was the interval of Ju- 
nius’s silence, and the period of his 
leaving the country for India, was that 
when Junius wholly ceased to write. 

Junius evinces an intimate knowledge 
of the transactions in the foreign office, 
in the years 1756 and 1763, until the 
death of the Earl of Egremont, and these 
are the times in which Sir Philip was 
a clerk in that department. But amore 
striking circumstance occurs respecting 
the war-office, in which Sir Philip was 
a clerk from 1763 to 1772: the pecu- 
liar interest in, and acquaintance of 
Junius with, the business and persons 
of that department, is remarkable, for 
the very clerks fell under his severest 
lash. Mr. Bradshaw is called ‘ Tommy 
Bradshaw,’ ‘ the cream-coloured para- 
site, ‘ the cream-coloured Mercury,’ 
whose sister Polly ‘lives upon the light 
of her brother’s countenance, and robs 
him of no small part of his lustre.’ 
(Woodfalls Junius, III. 406 — 424.) 
Mr. Chamier, another clerk in the war- 
office, fares still worse; he is ‘ that 
well-educated genteel young broker,’ 
—‘ Tony Shammy,’—< Little Shammy,’ 
—‘ a tight active little fellow,—‘ a 
little gambling broker, —*‘ little wad- 
dlewell,— +‘ Lord Barrington’s duck- 
ling, —“‘ little three per cents reduced’ 
—‘ a mere scrip of a secretary, —‘ an 
omnium of all that’s genteel.’ Brad- 
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shaw and Chamier were retained in 
office as the peculiar favourites of Lord 
Barrington, when Mr. Francis and Mr. 
D’Oyly were dismissed ; and although 
this was certainly not sufficient to jus- 
tify such asperity, yet it might have 
occasioned it. The manner in which 
Junius treats Lord Chatham, coincides 
exactly with the expressions of Sir 
Philip in his speeches and writings; 
and the delicacy and forbearance which 
Junius manifests towards Lord Holland, 
whom he ‘ designedly spares,’ is easily 
accounted for, supposing Sir Philip to 
be Junius, when it is recollected that 
his father was at that time his lord- 
ship’s domestic chaplain and friend, 
to whom Sir Philip owed his first place 
in the foreign office. 

It appears that Junius used to attend 
the debates in parliament, and fre- 
quently took notes of the most im- 
portant speeches: so did Sir Philip 
Francis. Some examples from a speech 
of Lord Chatham’s in January 1770, 
sent by Sir Philip to Almon, and the 
report of it in one of Junius’s letters, 
are cited .to show their coincidence : 
we should not have conceived it, how- 
ever, very remarkable, that two reports 
of the same speech should agree in 
particular passages, had not each con- 
tained many expressions which were 
perhaps not those of Lord Chatham, 
but favourite ones of Junius; such as 
* false fact,,—‘ I am a plain man, — 
‘eso facto law of the land,’ —* simpli- 
city of common sense,’ &c. and in the 
avowed original works of Sir Philip, 
are many expressions which Junius in- 
dulges habitually ; ‘ of his side, —‘ so 
far forth, —JZ mean the public service,’ 
—‘ for I would promote, &c. But in 
the general manner of their writing 
the resemblance is still more striking, 
especially where the author is off his 
guard, and permits his natural temper 
to appear. For instance, a short note 
of Sir Philip in this publication is 
couched in the following terms: — 
* Pray never mind anything I say; I 
slave myself to death, and write and 
speak on instant impression, so I am 
very sorry if I have offended you.’ 

The same tone and nearly the same 
words occur in two notes of Junius to 
Woodfall, one of which he begins,— 
* Pray tell me whether George Onslow 
means to keep his word with you;’ and 
ends, ‘ and so I wish you good night.’ 
And another,—‘ make yourself easy 
about me; 1 know you are an honest 
man, and I am never angry; I am 
Overcome with the slacery of writing.’ 
The tempers of Junius and Sir Philip 
also resemble each other, as appears 





from the letters of the one and the 
speeches of the other. 

All the peculiarities of spelling that 
belong to either Junius or Sir Philip, 
are common to both. Thus they both 
write ‘ practise’ with ans: ‘compleatly’ 
instead of ‘ completely :’ ‘ zgross,’ ¢ zn- 
tire’, ‘intrust,’ and many other such 
words, which are usually begun with 
ane; endeavor without an uw; skreen 
with a k; and several others. When 
Sir Philip signs with his initials, he 
draws a short strong line above and 
below them; so did Junius under and 
over the initials with which he signed 
his private letters to Woodfall. In cor- 
recting the press, they both use a very 
peculiar sign, which is exactly the same 
in both: instead of the ordinary mark 
of deletion, both place the asterisk to a 
foot note at the beginning, and not at 
the end of the passage to which it 
belongs: both write the words you and 
yours, in all cases, with a large Y; the 
form of which is very much alike in 
both: both use a large C at the begin- 
ning of a word: instead of a round dot 
over the z, both use an oblique stroke 
in the opposite direction to that of the 
general writing: both mark their quo- 
tations by short perpendicular lines, 
and not by inverted commas: both are 
uniformly correct aud systematic in the 
punctuation of their MS., and both con- 
nect words, divided at the end of a 
line, not by a hyphen, but by a colon; 
which is repeated, contrary to general 
usage, at the beginning of the second 
line, as well as at the end of the first. 

Mr. Wilkes and another person, who 
examined the form and folding of Ju- 
nius’s letters, agreed in thinking they 
could see marks of the writer’s habit 
of folding, and directing official letters. 
Sir Philip, it will be recollected, was 
in early life in the War and Foreign 
offices. The general character of Sir 
Philip’s hand-writing agrees well with 
the specimens of Junius printed by 
Woodfall; particularly where, in the 
hurry of writing, or the interlining of 
words, Junius has not preserved the 
feigned hand which he had adopted. 

Some other considerations, of a ge- 
neral nature, go far in strengthening 
the supposition that Sir Philip is Ju- 
nius; particularly the improbability that 
the real Junius should have died and 
left no clue to his detection; the figure 
and appearance of Sir Philip answering 
the description given by Mr. Jackson, 
then in Woodfall’s employ, of a gentle- 
man who once left a letter of Junius at 
the publishers; and the singular in- 
stance of high promotion, in Sir Phili 
having been sent from a clerkship in 


the War-office to be a member of the | 





Supreme Council in India; but, as Ju- 
nius was “ above a common bribe,” if 
Sir Philip suffered the fact of his being 
the author to be known to the indi- 
vidual who had the power of such an 
appointment, there was no wonder of 
his obtaining it. 

Sir Philip Francis was a school-fellow 
of Mr. Woodfall’s; and hence, observes 
the author, the friendship which Ju- 
nius always expressed for him ;- but we 
think this might rather be attributed 
to the readiness and punctuality with 
which Mr. Woodfall observed all his 
injunctions, and for his not evineing an 
impertinent curiosity to detect him. — 
The Rev. Philip Rosenhagen was also 
a school-fellow of Woodfall’s. Sir Phi- 
lip’s enjoying the friendship and esteem 
of Garrick, we by no means think fa- 
vourable to the opinion of his being 
Junius, although advanced by the au- 
thor in support of it; for we scarcely 
think that any man would have be- 
stowed such scurrilous epithets on his 
friend as Junius did on Garrick, when 
he learnt of his visit to Richmond, to 
tell the King that Junius would write 
no more. 

Having stated the principal points of 
the author’s argument, which is main- 
tained with considerable ability, we 
must remind the reader, that although 
Sir Philip Francis is now an old man, 
yet he must have been much younger 
than Junius could be expected to be at 
the time these letters were written. 
In one of his private letters to Wood- 
fall, in 1771, he says: “* After a long 
‘< experience of the world, I affirm before 
‘< God, I never knew a rogue who was 
“ not unhappy.” This too was written 
at a time when he promised soon to 
discover himself to his correspondent. 
—Woodfall infers from this, and some 
other circumstances, that Janius then 
could not be less than fifty. — Sir Philip 
Francis, we believe, was not more than 
thirty at the time. But there is another 
and a far more material objection to 
the hypothesis, which supposes Sir Phi- 
lip to be Junius, and that is in a de- 
claration of his own, made in a letter 
to the Editor of the Monthly Magazine, 
who, in 1813, wrote to him on the 
subject. ‘ The great civility of your 
‘‘ letter (says he) induces me to an- 
‘* swer it; which, with reference merely 
*« to its subject matter, I should have 
‘‘ declined. Whether you will assist 
‘‘ in giving currency to a silly malig- 
‘“‘ nant falsehood, is a question for your 
‘¢ own discretion. To me it is a matter 
‘“ of perfect indifference*.” Had it 
not been for this declaration, we should 
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fully have coineided in the words of a 
northern critic, in relation to the work 
before us: ‘“ That it proves Sir Philip 

‘ to be Junius we will not affirm; but 
‘“« this we can safely assert, that it ac- 


** cumulates such a mass of circum- | 


‘¢ stantial evidence, as renders it ex- 
‘¢ tremely difficult to believe he is not; 
“ and that if so many coincidences 
‘¢ shall be found to have misled us in 
‘ this case, our faith in all conclusions 
“ drawn from proofs of a similar kind 
“ may henceforth be shaken *.” 





Letters from the North Highlands, during 
the Summer 1816. By Elizabeth Isa- 
beHa Spence. 8vo. 1817. 


We have but aword or two tosay upon 
this volume. The truth is, that we took 
it up with the design of reading a few 
pages, and absolutely found it so full 
of agreeable information, agreeably con- 
veyed, that we steadily perused it from 
beginning to end. After this, it is 
scarcely necessary to add, that to such 
of our readers as may desire to increase 
their acquaintance with the northern part 
of our island,-—with its inhabitants, 
towns, buildings, and landscape, — 
and many other subjects of pleasing and 
rational inquiry, we can very conscien- 
tiously recommend the Letters from the 
North Highlands. Subjoied ts the 
third Le tter, dated at Edinburgh, and 
containing an account of the manner of 
observing Sunday in that city, with 
remarks and anecdotes, (particularly 
one or two which do great honour to 
the present King of France;) and we 
shall probably take future opportunitics 
of ornamenting our columns with other 
extracts from Miss Spence’s work. — 


“ You, who possess such genuine piety, 
would be greatly struck and delighted with 
the sauc tified appearance of Sunday in. Scot- 
land: at differs as widely from England, as 
I suppose England ditfers from F rance, where 
not even the outward scinblance of the : sab- 
bath is preserved, 


* To the sound of the church bell, as it 


by universal consent, the streets instanta- 
neously beeome crowded by one vast multi- 
tude, of every rank, all thronging for the 
saine devout purpose, to public worship; 
so well, but modestly attired, that no stranger 
ean behold this interesting and impressive 
scene, without a sentiment of surprise and 
veneration, ‘lhere is no giddy levity in the 
demeanour, uncharacteristic of the plous 
yecasion which takes them abroad. The 
sabbath in Scotland is literally a day of rest, 
both for man and beast. Not an article is 
either vended in the streets, or the shutter 
of a shop unclosed. Except the mail-coach, 
no public vehicle is suffered to travel, but on 
what are denominated ‘ lawful duys.’ 
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“ Justly. may one exclaim, in the words 
of the Scottish poet, Grahame, 
‘ For, 
How still the morning of this hallowed day ! 
Mute is the voice of labour :’ 


a literally hail the sabbath, as 


The poor man’s friend : 
The poor mechanic here has time to breathe.’ 


*“ When the Count d’Artois resided in 
Holyrood House, the severity of his English 
creditors confined him to the privileged limits 
of the palace. Sunday being the only day of 
entire freedom, he used to walk the streets, 
and was exceedingly struck with the deco- 
rous behaviour of the people, and their regular 
attendance at public worship. He observed, 
that certainly the divine blessing must pro- 
tect, in a peculiar manner, a nation who 
honoured God in so holy a way. On his 
return to the palace, he forbid his own 
people to play at tennis, as was usual. U'n- 
willingly relinquishing this amusement, they 
had recourse to back-gammon. This he also 
forbade. They were inconsolable under the 
heavy evil of spending a day without amuse- 
ment, and warmly remonstrated, ‘ That their 
religion required no such austerity.’ 

“<¢ True,’ said he ; ‘ this forbearance makes 
no part of my religion ; ; but I think it is a 
respect which we owe to the hospitality, 
and the morally decent conduct of the 
nation under whose protection we live, to 
give up a trifling gratification that is in- 
compatible with their ideas of sanctity and 
decorum.’ 

“Is not this, my dear friend, a powerful 
instance of the effect of good ex: imple, thus 





to check in an instant the idle sports of 


people habituated to pleasure, who were 
even awed, if not convinced, into compli- 
ance, bv the genuine piety of an opposite 
race, who consider no self-denial too austere 
to practise, when they wish to show a proper 
reverence to their God. 

* When the family of this prince left 
Edinburgh, a few of his followers, either 
trom infirmity or narrow circumstances, re- 
mained behind, receiving much kindness 
from the neighbouring ventry, who daily 
sent them presents of game, fruit, &c. On 
the restoration of the Bourbons, they pre- 
pared to rejoin them ; but before their depar- 
ture, a general illumination took place, aiter 
the battle of Leipsic, on which occasion they 
placed a transparency in their windows, 
hearing this inscription, not too familiar to 
Frenchmen, ‘ Eternal Gratitude for gene- 
rous Hospitality.’ 

‘ The Rev. Mr. Alison, (whose church 
I attended,) so eminently gifted with all the 
grace of pulpit eloquence, fully realized the 
expectations tormed by the perusal of his 
sermous. There is a dignified sanctity in 
his deportment and delivery, at ouce cncou- 
raging and persuasive, when listening to those 
scriptural doctrines, which he illustrates with 
all the rich decoration of language, elegant, 
energetic , and deeply atlecting. . 

* Edinbargh, every way distingii ished, is 
more particularly so, as being the only great 
city which may be said to “subsist by the 
talents of its inhabitants. Here is no court, 
no Commerce, no manutactories, and scarce 
any resident nobility, who, by spending great 
incomes in the place, encourage artists and 
tradesmen, The principal difference to be 





observed in the modes of living, of the genteel 
class, from others of the same rank in England, 
is, that in proportion to their incomes they 
are better lodged, inhabit more substantial 
houses, and have larger apartments. This 
is partly owing to the ambition which the 
Scotch in general have, for what they call 
a good exterior, and partly to their prac- 
tising more frugality. Servants neither ask 
such high wages, nor are so luxuriously fed : 

firing is comparatively cheap, as also fish, 
vegetables, and every other article of food. 
A carriage does not, as in London, of 
necessity, make a part of the establishment 
of those who move in the first society. Many 
here possess that accommodation, but, like 
Bath, a greater number, in other respects on 
an equality, live without it. This is easily 
managed, where walking the streets is both 
safe and creditable. Chairs, which stand 
at every corner of them, are a cheap and 
easy conveyance. In Scotland no person 
thinks of a carriage, unless in affluent cir- 
cumstances. They would not limit their 
friendly and hospitable style of living, for 
the sake of ostentation, and an indulgence 
incompatible with it. A lady’s maid is by 
no means indispensable, as in England ; none 
but people of large fortune think of a personal 
attendant of this nature. 

“ A degree of pedantry and self-opinion 
might be supposed to prevail, when ladies 
are so well informed: it is by no means the 
case; and indeed it is a fancied, not a real 
superiority of knowledge or of intellect which 
engenders couceit. Where women possess 
either, in any eminent degree, we have exist- 
ing proots of the modesty inseparable from 
excellence. There is in Scotland a sort of 
republican equality in this respect, which 
prevents an individual assumption that can- 
not be easily borne, as well as pretension, 
which cannot be easily detected. With less 
clegauce of form, sweetness of voice, and 
persuasive grace of manner, there are more 
of nature and decided character in the Scotch 
than Enelish females, in the same condition 
of life. This, [ imagine, is owing to their 
being educated at home, except a year given 
to a boarding-school, where only accom- 
plishments are taught. At home, young 
ladies lean to think and feel, in a well- 
regulated and well-informed family, which 
alike cultivates the heart and understanding. 
heir living together from childhood in the 
reciprocal exercise of the best atfections, lays 
the foundation of that strong, yet tender 
family attachment during life, which forms 
so marked a feature in the Scotch character. 
Early associations, like early habits, make 
up a large portion of our enjoyments through 
lite. A superficial edueation generally forms 
a superhci: 1 character, wholly engrossed with 
self; but im a home education, [ could in- 
stanc e an English tamily, who form a stmk- 
ing proof of the force of my observation, 
In the happy effects produced of parents 
rendering their dauchters rational and useful 
members of soc iety. ‘Phat prudence and 
circumspection tno, for which the Scotch 
are alternately (and perhaps with equal 


justice ) praised and blamed, may, in some 


degree, originate trom. this fainily union. 
A person ia the habit of merely thinking 
of the fancy or convenience of the indivi- 
dual, can never form those habits of caution 
and reflection, which are the result of a con- 
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stant fear to offend, or the wish to please 
many others, ov whom their comfort much 
depends. 

‘¢ J] have been led into the above remarks 
from the observations which I have made on 
the opposite character of the two nations.” 





Brighton; or, the Steyne: a Satirical 
Novel. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Some degree of prejudice will natu- 
rally arise, in taking up a book of this 
kind, avowedly satirical, and anony- 
mously levelled at the characters, eccen- 
tricities, follies, and failings of indivi- 
duals. The idea of an opponent, who 
shelters himself from reciprocal attack 
and argument, is revolting to our 
feelings, and awakens a disposition of 
resentment and contempt, which it is 
dificult to efface: perhaps the idea 
of ridicule is the most dispiriting and 
odious that mankind is susceptible of, 
and is more calculated to encourage an 
obstinate pursuit of our foibles, than to 
produce amendment. After expressing 
this sentiment of disapprebation at the 
merciless system of attack and quizzig 
which has crept from the tea-table to 
the press, we are willing to pronounce 
the present work less bitter and ex- 
aggerated than some of its prede- 
cessors, and as evincing a clearer dis- 
crimination between actual vice, and 
constitutional, or accidental failings, 
and occasionally allowing a_prepon- 
derating balance of worth and good- 
ness. The author anticipates public 
censure, and, in the preface, combats 
the probable grounds for accusation 
with some ingenuity: however, we 
must reprobate his opinion, that ‘ the 
dread of being exhibited before the 
public in a contemptible, or a laugh- 
able, or an odious point of view, serves, 
perhaps, as the only check to folly, 
depravity, and crime among those whom 
an exalted station has enabled to trans- 
gress with impunity. Those, whose 
pockets are not injured by loss of 
character, those, who are not reduced 
to want or beggary by the commission 
of a misdeed, have nothing whatever to 
withhold them from infringing upon 
public decorum, but the fear of sufter- 
ing public disgrace.” Should society 
become so perverted, that nothing, 
except a public exposure of its habits, 
can be productive of amendment, to 
extirpate “ folly, depravity, and crime,” 
we may indeed expect to see this last 
resource fail. If those who enjoy the 
highest Stations, to whom other circles 
look up for approbation, encourage~ 
ment, and example, have “ no check” 
to bridle their licentiousness, what is 
to become of the religion, virtue, and 





common goodness, of the nobles of our 
land, of our men of science and emi- 
nence, of the high-born danghters of 
England! No; let us rest in the con- 
viction, that though some glittering 
gems may be obscured, yet such 
an annihilation of our moral system 1s 
far from being a just picture of fashion- 
able society. This, fortunately, is an 
uncommon instance of virulence in our 
author; and we proceed to remark, 
that his production abounds in humour, 
knowledge of the world, and _ plea- 
santry: the badinage, slang, punning, 
and small-talk, which runs through 
these volumes, is excessively amusing 
and natural, and will, no doubt, render 
it very popular: perhaps the qualities 
we have ventured to condemn, will not 
decrease this popularity. The style is 
easy and lively, and entitles the author 
to a great superiority over many mo- 
dern novelists, who are regularly at 
work to replenish the fluctuating vo- 
lumes which encumber the shelves of 
circulating libraries, and feed the in- 
satiable appetite of too large a class 
of readers, who spend much time in 
devouring the unprofitable mental food 
obtained by an indiscriminate perusal 
of fictitious works. Many, however, 
are the exceptions to these remarks; 
and we may congratulate the public 
on an improved taste, and a juster 
sense of what is exceptionable. The 
following extract gives a good idea 
of Brighton :— 

*« The migrations to France, and the oppo- 
sition coaches, would ruin this place, were it 
not for the genial, benevolent sun, which, 
darting its rays from the palace, gilds the 
gay scene, aud throws a lustre over the 
Steyne visitors, who, otherwise, would sink 
into the importations from Bishopsgate- 
without and Bishopsgate-within,— such as 
embark in a Margate hoy, or furnish the 
bales of goods se..t per cheap coar h,—tfat 
wives, rubicand or cadaverons husbands, 
sickly brats, and preposterously tine-dressed 
daughters. What exportations likewise for 
the opposite coast! and what a metamore 
phosis at their return! Ovid’s were imere 


jokes to them. . 


“ This week we may see a_tallow-faced 
young miss, with fire-red locks hanging in 
ringlets down her widely displayed neck, 
stealing out of a bee-hive of a straw hat, 
flatebacked, and lean in case. The next, 
or the next week but one, perchance you 
behold her return with a hump upon her 
back, no waist at all, seventeen tier of 
flounces, and petticoat trimmings at her 
base: her head lost under a Martello tower 
of a bonnet, so betlowered, as to give her 
the appearance of a walking greenhouse : 
then she is finished off with silk shoes, and 
steps as hastily and as ridiculously as a hen 
hopping in tortures over a hot gridiron, or 
a cat picking her way through a streaml:' 
of water! And she talks of foreign parts 
as if she had made the tour of Europe.” 





The following sketch of a learned 
lady, we cannot resist giving our 
readers :— | 


“ She glides through a rout with stately 
port, not unlike the bird Lord Byron is good 
enough to inform us so nobly ‘ walks the 
waters,’ or sails with serene and dignified 
calmness through the gilded saloon, like the 
vessel which the peer (with his favourite 
simile) condescendingly describes thas : 

“* She walk’d the waters like a thing of life, 

And seem’d to brave the elements of strife.” 


“ After reading three hours, and passing 
as many at her looking-glass, doubtless both 
tor the purpose of reflection, she gently draws 
on a white kid glove, calls for her India 
shawl, her perfumed cambric pocket handker- 
chief, her golden pencil, and ivory tablets ; 
anéd with look, but not thought, of contempt 
of the pomps and vanities of this wicked 
world, she ventures into the gay circle, se- 
lecting always some lettered beau to receive 
her arm. 

“ Arrived, she is surrounded by authors 
and classical men; and with seeming reluc- 
tauce she enters upon some abstruse and 
arduous reasoning. She is agonizingly sen- 
sible to the electrical influence of harmony, 
physwally convinced of the non-existence 
of enjoyments which are not essentially and 
purely intellectual; her interior is tou 
delicate to endure the vulgarity of the exist- 
ing era; and her anatomical system suffers 
infinitely by inéense cogitation.” 

The author’s delineation of our great- 
est naval hero must recommend him 
strongly to his readers. We give a 
small part only : -—— 


“ Of a delicate structure, of a reflective 
mind, strongly tinged with melancholy, re- 
tired and domestic in bis babits, it might 
have been imagined that he was ill fitted for 
war and hardship. But, what nature had 
denied him in_ bodily strength, she had 
lavishly made up in mental capacity. He 
had a mind which soared above all petty 
calculations and minor considerations, and 
possessed a decision which led him to the 
most intrepid undertakings, to conceiving 
aud compassing the most arduous objects, 
Warmed with the most sublime patrictism, 
he lived but to exalt his country’s glory —he 
breathed only to place her fame at the pin- 
nacle of admiration. As he had contempt 
for bodily ease or comfort, so he had a total 
and hervic disregard of danger. He went 
a willing victim to his country’s safety and 
renown; and seemed, trom the moment that 
he entered on his pretession, to devote his 
lite to this great end, with the firm belief, 
which he expressed to many of his intimates, 
that he was to breathe his last in the arms 
of victory, under the British flag. It might 
be said that he bled at every vein to serve 
his dear country. Wounds, privation of the 
organ of sight on one side, Joss of limb, sick- 
ness, fatigue, exhaustion, debility of frame, 
consumption of strength, sacrifice of ease and 
comfort, every thing most valuable to the 
selfish or sensucl man, did’ he immolate on 
the altar ot patriotism.” 


Part of the lively account of a dinner 
scene, et the “ Palace” at Brighton, 
will perhaps not be unacceptable :— 


a 
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“ Tt was night; or rather intrusive day 
was excluded; odours burned in all direc- 
tions ; a thousand lamps glittered in the regal 
hall; official attendants swarmed like ani- 
malcula in the sun’s beam; the table groaned 
under the weight of massy plate and delicious 
viands ; rich and expensive wines flowed like 
rivers, to slack the fevered lip of intemper- 
ance. ** The beholders must have thought 
that there could be no misery, no want, in 
that land which bore so great a chief. Like 
the bright star of evening, he sat in majestic 
portliness at the head of his table; his 
twinkling satellites shone dimly around him. 
**** The sun arose; and so did that rising 
sun, which was worshipped by the party ; he 
rose majestically, and stood far above the 
other luminaries, who only shone in a bor- 
rowed light.” 


As apostacy in religion and politics 
pore to us one of the fairest subjects 

criticism, we must give our readers 
small extract relating to Mr. S——, 
one of the Lake Poets, which certainly 
is the only point on which this man of 
talent, and private worth, can be at- 
tacked :— 


“ Mr. Manuel has varied so often and so 
oppositely in his religious, his political, and 
his moral opinions, and these variations 
have, as they proceeded onward with expe- 
rience, fitted so comfortably and conveniently 
his views and interests in life, that it would 
naturally occur to a stranger that se/f'was the 
only object in view from his first starting to 
his present elevation; and that he had 
merely kept off and on, like an insidious 
neutral power, only watching the oppoitunity 
of declaring itself, when most was to be 
made of the chosen ally. 

** His support of Deism and Socinianism, 
and his desertion of both for the established 
faith of the church, are as preposterous and 
as much at variance with each other, as fiery 
republicanism is irreconcileable with the 
sacred rights of kings, and as highly con- 
trasted as Wat Tyler is with the most duti- 
ful, loyal, and age ge birth-day ode. 
But the fact is, that the writer did not fore- 
see that he was to compose : 
nor did the admirer of the United States, and 
the projector of patisocracy, calculate that 
a day might come when royal favour and 
increasing fortune might make him in love 
with monarchy, and attach him to a separate 
interest from his friends, in the loaves and 
fishes, the places or emoluments of office.” 


a 
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We have proceeded so far, without 
giving any outline of the tale, if tale it 
can be called, which is almost entirely 
a vehicle for portraying the present 
most conspicuous actors on the British 
stage of life. The hero of the book 
is a dissipated northern nobleman, 
ridiculously attached to the frail part 
of woman-kind, and unbounded in his 
liberality to his countless favourites. 
The description of his retinue, popu- 
larity, embarrassments, and habits, is 
done to the life; and in his frequent 
journeys to and from Brighton, he is 
continually pursuing a fair incognita, 








who always eludes his possession at 
last, and remains in mysterious and 
interesting concealment, till the baffled 
nobleman, who spares neither time, 
trouble, nor gold, is wound up to the 
utmost pitch of impatience, and almost 
resolves to propose honourable matri- 
mony, in order to secure the prize. 
His impatience, conjectures, and re- 
flections upon this theme, are vastly 
droll; especially as the reader is aware 
of the whole being a hoax, merely con- 
trived for the amusement of the Great 
Luminary of Brighton, and his party. 
At last, the joke is supposed, by 
its royal author, to be carried on 
far enough, and our peer is in a very 
friendly and graceful manner undeceived 
by the P——-; finds his incognita is a 
celebrated and well-known female; re- 
pents of his extravagance and follies; 
and resolves to live a more respectable 
and useful life. On one of the journeys 
produced by this goose-chase, my lord 
makes the acquaintance of a mail- 
coachman, whose story forms an agree- 
able episode. Honest Jehu was born 
a gentleman, and bred a scholar; but, 
by the usual methods of dissipating 
money in high life, finds himself penny- 
less, and deserted by his fashionable 
friends; he, therefore, chooses the 
business best suited to his inclination 
and talents, and becomes a most enter- 
taining driver of the mail. He marries 
a good and simple girl, and lives in 
comparative happiness. In the sequel, 
an unexpected fortune is bequeathed 
him, and he resolves to retire into the 
country, and pursue domestic bliss. 
The following is part of a scene between 
these two characters :— 


“« ¢ Happy, my good lord, is the whip who 
carries on all right: many drive a mere job 
for others, a day’s work of infamy through 
life: he who lives and lets live, who obliges 
his fellow travellers, who serves his employ- 
ers, and treats the poor animals under his 
charge with humanity, may hope to be nearest 
up to the mark; but, I fear, we are all a 
little wide.’ Here, kindness, liquor, coach- 
manship, aching remembrance, withered 
hope, self-reproach for juvenile folly, and 
doubtful perspective, were too strong for 
honest Jehew, and he swallowed a tear in his 
bumper, and bolted them both. 

‘* ‘The peer, whose heart was as full as his, 
though not so great a whip, respected the 
feeling, squeezed him by the hand, looked 
insipidly, but felt nobly, and turned the 
conversation. £ Poor Bet’s health,’ said the 

er. ‘ Thank you, bless you, my good 
ord,’ said Jehew. ‘ The conviction of 
making one being happy, who can’t carry on 
without us, cheers many a wintry night, and 
cheats us of many a care.’ Here his heart 
filled again. ‘ Here’s to Bet,’ said Lord H., 
seemingly cheerfully, but a seraph’s eye 
beamed upon him, and he felt for a loss, 
which time, folly, variety, dissipation, war, 





pride, and pomp, never can recal, never, ah! 
never can replace. 

‘© Jehew saw his embarrassment in turn, 
and changed the conversation. ‘ I promised,’ 
said he, ‘ to tell your lordship some waitch- 
house adventures, and to give you that saucy 
blade’s history, if I don’t intrude.’ £ Not at 
all,’ said Lord H., recovering himself, and 
happy to be diverted from care to novelty: 
‘carry on, governor, as you say: another 
cigar, and more liquor: open the windows, 
and put out the lights.’ ‘ Not for the world,’ 
said coachee. ‘ We shall see the industrious 


labourer commence his hard diurnal work ; 


the crafty mechanic open his shop; the faint- 
ing harlot fly the sun’s ray; the gambler and 
plunderer retire to their dens; the birds of 
prey seek the foliage of secrecy and security ; 
the pauper look in vain for work, and faint 
for the want of what we now revel in the 
profusion of. Shut the window again, my 
good lord, or my story will blush too much 
to bring to light. The moon winks at man’s 
passions and impertections, but broad day 
chides him, and puts the gambler and the 
profligate to flight.’ ” 


The author's judgment of Mr. B.’s 
vocal performances, set up against the 
long-continued partiality of the public, 
does not argte him particularly con- 
versant in the science of ‘* sweet 
sounds ;” and if the egutvocal insinua- 
tion, relating to this favourite singer's 
‘“‘ partner,” 1s levelled at his aniiable 
and engaging young wife, we decidedly 
pronounce it unmerited, malicious, and 
ungentlemanlike. The account of a 
modern courtship is humourous :— 


“ On my next visit, I made myself still 
more agreeable than the first, and had the 
honour to receive a pat on the cheek, and 
was called a sinivating monkey!!! £ I wisht 
I was your monkey,’ said I, leering at her 
like a thief. She replied, that I really quite 
overkim’d her, and that these flustrations 
was too much for her strength. I recom- 
mnended the cordial, which was agreed to ; 
and I, myself, made a hearty luncheon of 
ham and Madeira to bear my courage up. 

“ The third eventful day was appointed 
for the final arrangement of our business ; 
and I was obliged to keep myself drunk, in 
order to go through the part which [ had 
forced myself to play. It is true that I had 
a complete disinclination for miss ;—but 
then the yellow fever which her gold brought 
on must be remedied. I took care to be a 
little hazy before I called on her, and then 
went as bold as brass to my appointment. 

“ I perceived, on entering the drawing- 
room, au ill-looking sinner of a lawyer, and 
a voy who officiated as his clerk, which gave 
me a little annoyance; but I found that miss 
gave them very little to say, and had it all 
her own way. She proposed settling her 
whole fortune on me in case of survivance, 
which I thought very pretty of her; but, in 
case we should part, she was to cut me off 
with a shilling: this was not much to my 
mind; but I dared not murmur before the 
two witnesses, so I bowed assent. * If,’ 
said she, casting her boiled gooseberry 
goggles on the ground,— ‘ if, my dear colo- 
nel, we should have heirs-—Hem. ‘ Why, 
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continued she, bashfully, ‘ they must be pro- 
yided for.’—Certainly, said I, and hand- 
somely too; for I was not afraid of promis- 
ing any thing on that score. 

“¢ © My fortune,’ continued she, £ shall, 
at my demise, be equally divided amungst 
our progeny.’—To be sure, said I, nothing 
more proper. ‘ Then,’ said she, * we'll 
have up the boy’— What hoy? cried I, in 
amaze.—‘ Why, the foot-boy; and we'll 
sign, seal, and deliver before him.’ Any 
thing you please, wifey! said I. This 
tickled her fancy most prodigiously. I thought 
the lawyer and his clerk would have burst 
out a laughing; and I couldn’t help tipping 
the blackguards a wink: after which we 
signed the parchments, and they departed. 

“ All was thus finally arranged, and the 
happy day fixed for to-morrow. I shall take 
care to be decently drunk all day, which she 
has vanity enough to consider as being in- 
toxicated with joy; and I come to solicit 
the honour of your being present at my 
nuptials, provided you will promise not to 
laugh out loud. I’m sure Mrs, O’Blunder 
will be greatly flattered by having a lord at 
her wedding, and [ shall teel more confident 
with my friend and benefactor by my side.” 


‘é 


The following is a scene, during the 
honeymoon, between the same couple: — 


“ ¢ Never mind it, honey,’ replied the 
bridegroom; ‘ let me alone for getting off 
with flying colours: with all her art in cut- 
ting me off with a shilling, in case of divorce 
or separation, L’ll so harass her with da petite 
guerre, that L’ll bring her to make proposals ; 
and then, as they don’t come from me, she 
must defray the expenses of carrying on the 
war. For three days have we been quarrel- 
ling for who should wear the pantaloons; 
and now that [I have triumphed in that 
respect, and separated apartments, she has 
become furious. She had the impudence to 
tell me, that she had married the shadow 
instead of the substance of a husband; that 
she had neither society, portection, (as she 
calls it,) nor comfort from me ; besides, that 
I had neither fortune, good-nature, nor good 
breeding. As for fortune, answered I, 
madam, I’m a fortune in myself: good- 
nature | always was famous for: and as for 
good breeding, you're enough to put the thing 
vut of fashion for ever.’ 

“*To this she replied —I’m sure then 
I never saw none of it from you; but if my 
poor parson had been well, and able to stir 
about, all this would not have happened.— 
She then slammed the door; and | whistled, 
assuring her at the same time, that she had 
spoilt my fortune, and ruined as nice a young 
man as ever lived.’ ” 


The following song may be thought 
deserving of notice :— 


‘ The rose of Old England how blooming we see ; 
There $ no such a flow’r in the garden for me. 
The first rose was white, like our beauties so rare ; 
But it blush’d to be call’d so transcendantly fair. 


“ By the white and red roses, fair union of old, 
A practical truth ev’ry Briton is told ; 

Their beings thus blended, their colours thus 
_join’d, 

Show beauty and modesty closely combin'd. 


“ May this emblem of love Jong Old England 
adorn ! 





The flower is beauty, and valour’s the thorn; 

For ever triumphant shall flourish that rose, 

Whilst the thern shall protect her wherever she 
blows.” 
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MAGNETIC VARIATION, 


AND CORRECTIONS OF PROFESSOR MIL- 
LINGTON,IN RELATION TO HIS LEC- 
TURES AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTION. 


The celebrated Columbus first dis- 
covered the variation of the compass, 
in his voyage to America, in the au- 
tumn of 1492, before which period it 
was thought the needle at all places 
pointed due north. This discovery was 
improved by Sebastian Cabot, a Vene- 
tian, in 1500, but the change of the 
variation at the same place, appears not 
to have been ascertained, until experi- 
ments made in England about 1580 
and 1620, when the famous Gunter, 
the author of the Navigation Scale, 
first determined it by experiment. In 
this interval Mr. Barlowe published his 
Magnetical Advertisements, and the 
subject acquired popularity, on the re- 
commendation of Prince Maurice, then 
Lord High Admiral of the United Pro- 
vinces, who ordered his mathematician 
to compose a book, enjoining “ All sea- 
men under his jurisdiction to observe 
and register the variation in all places.” 
This book was in the same year trans- 
lated into English by the celebrated 
mathematician Edward Wright, con- 
taining a Table of Variations observed 
at sea and land, and confirming, by ex- 
periment, very different quantities in 
different places, and that an allowance 
was necessary to be made in steering 
the course of a ship. Mr. Gellibrand 
published his Discourse of the Varia- 
tion in 1635, supposed from original 
experiments made by Gunter. 

The knowledge of Navigation had 
advanced with the knowledge of the 
Compass, and afforded the means of 
ascertaining the variation of the needle 
in different parts of the globe, as well 
as the variation of that variation, after a 
multitude of observations and voyages 
by the navigators of England, France, 
Spain, Italy, and Holland. Put all this 
while the necessary allowance to be 
made in steering a ship at sea, and the 
range of the needle caused by the at- 
traction of the ship in different posi- 
tions, with the Magnetic Meridian, 
seems to have excited little notice; 
whereas the neglect of this part of the 
art has been the sole, though unper- 
ceived, cause of innumerable errors in 
the variation for regulating the course 
of a ship at sea. Mr. Wales, the Nau- 
tical Astronomer, who sailed with Cap- 
tain Cook, made remarks on this range 








of the needle, as affected by the dif- 
ferent positions of the ship’s head, 
which Captain Flinders sometime after- 
wards pursued and investigated by ac- 
curate experiments, and published his 
Observations with Rules for correcting. 
the same. 

With these facts before us, we must 
be surprised to find Professor Milling- 
ton, in a letter addressed to the Editor 
of the Literary Gazette, asserting, that 
the ‘“‘ Magnetic Variation was first noticed 
by Norman, in 1576.” This, which Pro- 
fessor Millington describes to be what 
he “ stated” in his lecture, is not itself, 
to the best of our memory, an accurate 
statement of what the scientific Pro- 
fessor actually did “‘ state.” We think, 
that in his lecture he accurately stated 
Columbus to have been the first ob- 
server of the variation of the compass ; 
that is, of its variation a different parts 
of the world : and the reader sees plainly, 
that the inaccuracy, contained in the. 
Professor’s letter, consists in his there 
omitting to state, (what may be true, ) 
that Norman was the first to observe 
the Variation in the same place ; as subse- 
quent observation has also discovered 
a Variation dependent on the position of the 
ship's head, &c. 

Professor Millington, in a late lec- 
ture, stated acurious coincidence, which 
he has himself noticed, and which is 
this; that from 1576, when the varia- 
tion was first observed, to 1657, when 
the line of no-variation passed London, 
was a period of eighty-one years, during 
which the eastern variation had de- 
creased 11° 15’; and that from 1657 
to the present year very nearly double 
that period, being one hundred and sirty- 
one years, in which time the needle 
acquired very nearly a double quantity 
of western variation, viz. 24° 36’; and 
being now at its maximum, there 
is every reason to suppose that the: 
general periods of increase and de- 
crease are equal; and should this prove: 
to be the case, we may expect the line: 
of no-variation to pass England again. 
in one hundred and sixty-one years, or in 
1979; but as an entire traverse of the 
needle from the extreme E. and W. 
points of variation has not been ob-- 
served since the variation was disco- 
vered, it is impossible to come to any- 
decisive conclusions on this head. — 
Of this interesting remark, an erroneous. 
account was given by a reporter of the 
lecture. 

Professor Millington is so ingenious 
and able a lecturer, that it is with some 
reluctance the present writer makes any 
remark in the way of censure; and 
especially as, in one view, the subject 
is undoubtedly of minor importance.,. 
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He proceeds, however, and is fortified 
by this reflection: That in so doing, 
not only he discharges both a desirable 
and a serious duty to the noble and 
elegant audience to whom the lectures 
are delivered; but that, if his hint is 
properly made use of, he is rendering a 
real service to the lecturer. 

The matter then is—the Professor’s 
pronunciation of English words—con- 
cerning which this is undeniable, that it 
is disgraced by some of the vilest cock- 
neyisms: such as, Aetherto, reddicule, 
sperrit, &c. of which enough is now 
said, unless the Professor should per- 
sist. On the one hand, it is extremely 
unfortunate, that in such a place as the 
theatre of the Royal Institution, any 
public speaker (though not teaching 
bellcs lettres) should offend the ear by 
vulgarisms like those now hinted at; 
and that, while we call upon youth to 
listen to the science which falls from 
the lips of the excellent Professor, we 
should be in perpetual dread of their 
learning his enunciation :—on the other, 
it will not escape remark, that the Pro- 
fessor himself runs the risk of losing 
that reputation which is due to his 
scientific merits, through the prejudice 
which such a mode of speaking is apt 
to excite; a prejudice which compe- 
tent judges may, with effort, overcome 
—but which, in many minds, may 
create feelings of general disrespect. 

In comexion with the same point, 
let the Professor be further persuaded 
not to go on repeating his phrase of 
“ learned audience.” When the Pro- 
fessor chooses to pay his hearers the 
compliment (im numerous instances well 
deserved) of supposing them previously 
instructed in the subjects of which he 
treats, he may, if he thinks proper, 
call them ‘ scientific,” though the 
epithets of * enlightened” and ‘* weil- 
informed,” are to be preferred: but as 
the matter of his lectures is scicace, the 
information, more or less, in relation to 
it, which may be in the possession of 
his hearers, is not to be called /earmineg. 
The most dearned audience in the world 
might be utterly ignorant, one and all, 
of the first rudiments of experimental 
philosophy; and it would be gricvously 
misleading many of the fair aud fashion- 
able persons who honour the Professor 
by attending his lectures, to send them 
away in the belief, that even an inti- 
mate acquaintance with mayznetism, elec- 
trinity, and light, can them the 
least pre . nsion to » the name of learne:!, 
Beside, if Professor Millington thinks 
that ~¢ Malian upon these and similar 
Bubjects is what is commonly called 
learnine, he. must also think himself a 


vive 





learned professor; a ttle which, with | 


the most unfeigned esteem for his true 
merits, it is impossible to bestow on 
him. 

Before concluding this desultory 
paper, let it be added, that the na- 
tural magnet, or magnet-stone, is not 
(as was stated by Professor Millington, 
in his first lecture of the present sea- 
son,) called /oad-stone on account of its 
sustaining a load or weight; but /ode- 
stone, or /ead or guide-stone, from its 
use in navigation. This name of the 
magnet has descended to us from our 
Saxon ancestors, by whom the pole- 
star was called the Jode-star; the exact 
interpretation of which we have in the 
line of the song— 

*¢ Still love shall be his leading star.” 


Lode, as is well known, is a word 
still in use among our miners, who 
thus denominate any vein og stratum 
which is a leader to the ore of which 
they are in search. 
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SUFFOCATION OF INFANTS. 


Infant children are too frequently 
exposed to risks of suffocation, from 
the imprudent covering of their mouths 
by their nurses. The accession of air 
to the lungs is thus prevented, and 
death eusues; for every animal de- 
stroys the air it breathes, and an infant 
requires the circulation of at least a 
gallon of air a minute. Deprived of 
this circulation, the air in the lungs 
loses its elasticity, the action of those 
primary organs is stopped; and it is 
in vain that the little victim gasps un- 
seen, till death puts an end to its suf- 
ferings. At a riper age, when the frame 
is indued with more strength, and a 
consciousness of the cause of sutlering 
is entertained, the struggles of children 
to escape from suffocation by means 
of clothes thrown over their faces, may 
be commonly observed, .and should be 
received as lessons. 





It is but a little time since a 
poor woman, walking in a storm of 
wind between Hunsdon and Ware, 


sheltered her infant so effectually with 
her cloak, that, melancholy to tell, on 
her arrival at the end of her journey, 
the child, whom she had fancied asleep, 
was dead! 

Among the German ballads, some 
lime since imported into England, | 
one entitled the ‘* Erl-Ning.” The story 
exactly resembles that of = pour wo- 
man of Ware. It describes a father 
hurrying on horseback through a forest, 
in the midst of a storm, and carrying 
his infant child beneath his cloak : 

“© Who is it rides over the forest so tast?’’ &c. 


And it ends with the death of. the 





child, which is discovered when the 
father reaches his home : — 
And when that he came to his own castle 


door, 
Life throbbed in the poor baby’s bosom no 
more,” 
Now, the “ Erl-King,” or Wood 


Demon, is the supposed spirit of the 
forests; a malevolent being, to whose 
agency this and similar misfortunes of 
travellers are attributed by supersti- 
tion. But, as we see, the catastrophe 
needed no such aid for its production. 
The father’s cloak, and the close keep- 
ing of the child, during the ride, was 
all-sufhcient. 

Corresponding stories, concerning 
witches who suck out the breath of 
children, and a variety of others, may 
all be traced to the same original — 
the suffocation produced by an inju- 
dicious exclusion of air. 








EMIGRATION TO AMERICA. 


There are said to be at present in this 
country several persons from America, 
who are using means to promote emi- 
gration to the United States, and who 
have succeeded already in seducing 
about two hundred people to join in 
commencing a new colony in Kentucky. 
Without giving an opinion upon that of 
which we know nothing—namely, the 
probable prospects of benefit to these 
new colonists—we cannot but express 
our unqualified satisfaction, in a general 
view, to every scheme of emigration. 
We are sure that the state is served by 
it —and the whole mass of the popula- 
tion that is left behind. The risk 1 
only with the emigrant—and against 
that, every usual human precaution— 
every customary exer tion of foresight — 
every inquiry, and every examination of 
the grounds of adventure and expecta- 
tion, are to be employed. 

A Quebec Gazette, for December, 
1806, quoting a position advanced by 
the Edinburgh Review, that the ‘ pro- 
pensity to premature marriage is tic 
prince ipal source © f the distresses of the 
lowcr orders,” ol serves, “ It is quite 
the contrary in Canada. and in every 
other part of America. Here, la: nd 
being always easily procured and ren- 
dered productive ‘with a very small 
capital, the means of raising a family 
are within the reach of every labourer. 
It is only the want of suflicient intelli- 
wence to direct his labour, improvi- 
dence, or want of industry, which can 
produce distress. With these a large 
family 1s an additional source of we salth. 
This facility of aequiring lands also 
keeps the price of every desc ription of 
labour much higher in proportion to the 
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price of the means of subsistence, than 
it is in Europe, and thereby enables all 
labourers to raise families, and amply 
provide for them. It is chiefly to the 
operation of the same cause, that the 
new countries of America double in 
population in about twenty years; 
whilst in the old countries of Europe it 
is nearly stationary. It is true, how- 
ever, that this cause could not operate 
so advantageously without a commer- 
cial connexion with countries less fa- 
vourably circumstanced in that re- 
spect.” 
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AN ITALIAN TRAGEDY. 


A recent traveller relates, that a fa- 
yourite dramatic piece in the towns 
of the Genoese territory is founded on 
the following tragic story :— 

A few years since, there lived at 
Port Maurice, near Oneglia, two lovers, 
named Anna and Giuseppe, the chil- 
dren of widows in good circumstances, 
the former 18, and the latter 20 years 
of age. The parents had given their 
consent to their union, and the wedding- 
day was soon to be fixed; when, during 
a short absence of Giuseppe, probably 
brought about by artful contrivance, an 
intriguing friend of the family prevailed 
upon the mother of the bride to give 
her daughter to a more wealthy lover. 
Anna, overcome by maternal importu- 
nity, did what she had not firmness 
enough to refuse to do, and promised 
to bestow her hand on a man for whom 
she felt no affection. Grief, however, 
soon undermined her health, and, by 
way of amusement, she was sent into 
the mountains to the olive harvest. 
Her mother also went to see some 
relations in the country, and an elder 
‘ister only was left at home. 

Anna, nevertheless, grew worse :-— 
nay, she was so ill, that her friends, 
alarmed for her life, sent her back to 
her mother’s house. Meanwhile, Giu- 
seppe had returned, and the report of 
Anna’s intended compulsory marriage 
soon reached his ears. On the follow- 
ing Sunday he met her sister at mass, 
and, with the urgency, yet with the 
resignation of despair, he implored her 
to procure him a last interview with his 
beloved. They agreed that he should 
find Anna in the garden in the evening, 
by moonlight, while the only guardian 
domestic, an old sailor, was at the 
public-house. | 

At the appointed time, Giuseppe 
was in the garden, and there he found 
his Anna. Weak, melancholy, and 
silent, she went up to him with falter- 
ing Steps; but in vain he questioned 
“er, in vain he enccavoured to draw 





from her the acknowledgment that she 
still loved him, and acted by compul- 
sion; not a word could he elicit— mute, 
pale, and motionless, she stood like a 
beauteous statue before him. At length 
he clasped the adored object in an 
ardent embrace, during which he buried 
a poniard in her heart. She fell with- 
out a groan. The murderer hastily fled 
over the wall of the garden. The sister, 
alarmed at Anna’s protracted absence, 
went out into the garden, where she 
found her lifeless in her blood, and, 
with the assistance of the old sailor, 
who had returned too late, carried her 
into the house. 

The wretched assassin, impelled by 
savage frenzy, after strolling about all 
night, again scaled the wall of the 
garden, where he no longer found his 
Anna, but only her blood, which he 
was busily employed in wiping up with 
his handkerchief; when the mother, 
ignorant of what had happened, re- 
turned early in the morning from the 
cillegiatura, accompanied by the friend 
who was the cause of the catastrophe, 
and, unlocking the gate, entered the 
garden. The frantic Giuseppe ran to 
mect her, and, holding the bloody 
handkerchief close to her face, wildly 
cried, ‘‘ Conosci tu quel sangue ?” - 
(Do you know that blood?) The mother 
rushed with a fearful presentiment into 
the house, where the first object that 
met her view was the corpse of her 
murdered child. The maniac again 
fled to the caverns of the neighbouring 
mountains. 

The corpse was decorated after the 
Italian fashion, crowned with a garland 
of myrtle, and deposited the night be- 
fore the funeral in an open coffin in the 
church before the high altar. Here a 
person was placed to watch it by the 
light of consecrated tapers. About 
midnight the assassin suddenly forced 
his way into the church: the affrighted 
watchman ran off, but stopped at a 
distance to observe his motions, and 
beheld the unfortunate Giuseppe cover- 
ing the remains of her whom he had 
murdered from affection with a thou- 
sand kisses and burning tears; after 
which, with the rapidity of lightning, 
he despatched himself by several pistoi- 
shots, and fell lifeless upon the corpse 
of his beloved victim. The unhappy 
mother went raving mad. During her 
insanity, she frequently exclaimed, — 
‘* Conosc! tu quel sangue?” and soon 
sunk into a premature grave. 
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“ RESURRECTION-MEN.” 


We write this term of ™ resurrection- 
ye rth ae £ . his . e avd aa 
men ior the wurst time Of Our lives; and we 





ject of criticism, 





earnestly wish that we could make. it the 
last time that it should ever be written or 
spoken at all. We have lately met with 
rather an angry note, in a periodical publica- 
tion of the date of Blanchard and Lunardi’s 
balloons, the writer of which censures a phrase 
which, it seems, was at that time in news- 
paper use; namely, the “ ascension” of a 
balloon, instead of the “ ascent.” The 
writer considers the word “ ascension” as 
consecrated, by our religion, to a particular 
use, and holds up its application to secular 
subjects as a sort of profanation. It is 
doubtlessly the same with the words “ re- 
deemer,” “ saviour,” “ salvation,” and some 
others. 

The use of the term “ resurrection-men” 
has a double indecency ; first, as to the com- 
mission of an offensive act, it superadds a 
grossly offeusive appellation. The appella- 
tion, so employed, can be considered only 
as a jest, a jest the most ill-timed, the most 
vulgar, the most barbarous, the most cruel, 
not to add, again, the most profane. But 
secondly, it is a gross breach of decorum 
(and it is only one, though one flagrant ex- 
ample) in our public prints, to become the 
vehicle, to purer circles, of the disgusting 
slang of thieves, thief-takers, and _police- 
otticers. We submit these reflections to the 
good sense and*right feelings of the editors of 
ull newspapers, and trust to see an universal 
determination to purge, for the future, all 
their police reports of these and similar ex- 
pressions, by the circulation of which they 
at once deteriorate public conversation, dis- 
grace the press and character of the country, 
and even, in the example before us, give their 
nid to the encouragement of impiety and ir- 
religion. We say, seriously, that no profane 
parody, of whatever length, can have a worse 
tendency, in a religious view, than this in- 
vention of small, profane, and low-lived 
wits,--—the term of ‘* resurrection-men.” 

We took the pen in our hand for a differ- 
ent purpose than to dwell on our present ob- 
We see it mentioned in 
newspapers, that the churchyard of Christ- 
Church, Surry, has lately been much robbed ; 
with the addition of a remark, that the wall 
is too low for security, We know not whe- 
ther this discovery comes from a critical 
bricklayer; but, for ourselves, we doubt the 
benefit of walls. We fear that when graves 
are robbed, the persons officially connected 
with the burial and repose of the dead are 
too commonly concerned. Burglars do not 
enter houses at random; and we suspect 
that bodies, intended to be stolen, are marked 
irom the time of preparation for their inter- 
ment. A case has recently fallen within our 
knowledge, in which the body of a young 
fenale, of rank and extraordinary beauty, 
was carried and sold to a surgeon by ¢he 
sexton ; and so direct was the communica- 
tion between the sick chamber and the ana- 
tomical theatre, that the pupils, while en- 
gaged in the dissection, were enabled to 
talk over the history, and circumstances of 
the death, of the victim. 

An anecdote was related to us some time 
since, of more use, as discovering to us how 
little we know in what human breast the de- 
votion of sentiment does or does not reside ; 
and, what is more useful still, how little we 
are entitled to infer its absence from any 
outward appearance the least promising’; 
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than, perhaps, of any avail for any other 
purpose we might wish. One of our pro- 
fessional grave-robbers lost a young, well- 
formed, and healthy wife. The man was 
too well acquainted with the insecurity of 
cemeteries, and with the strong temptation 
which such a prize held out to their spoilers ; 
he had also too little reason to depend on 
any feeling of courtesy of which his brother 
thieves might be supposed to have been ca- 
pable (it is said that there is honour among 
thieves); and lastly, he—the grave-robber— 
had too affectionate a memory for his de- 
ceased wife—too much sentiment in regard 
to the sanctity of her remains—and too little 
p»ilosophical acquiescence in the employment 
of them to scientific ends—to endure the 
thought of their removal and dissection ;—and 
therefore this man, this professed grave- 
robber—for three weeks—abandoned his 
odious trade, abandoned—too, his natural 
rest—and nightly—tor three weeks, watched 
the grave of his wite—retiring bome only at 
a safe hour in the morning, to take his sleep. 
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TAKING TIME BY THE FORELOCK., 
AN ORIGINAL ANECDOTE OF LORD 


NELSON. 


When Lord Nelson was leaving Lon- 
don, on his last, but glorious expe- 
dition against the enemy, a quantity of 
cabin-furniture was ordered to be sent 
on board his ship. He had a farewell 
dinner-party at his house, and the up- 
holsterer having waited upon his lord- 
ship, with an account of the completion 
of the goods. was brought into the 
eating-room, in a corner ‘of which his 
lordship spoke with him. The uphol- 
sterer stated to his noble employer, 
that every thing was finished, and 
packed, and would go in the waggon, 
from a certain inn, at sav o'clock. =** And 
you go to the inn, Mr. A., and see them 
off?” « T shall, my lord 5 I shall be 
there punctually at six.”--‘ A quarter 
li fore sur, Mr. A.; be there a quarter 
before six. To that quarter of an hour 
| owe every thing in life.” 











THE 





DRAMA. 


Droury-Lane Theatre. — Rob Roy, the 
Gregarah, is a musical drama, in three acts, 
partly adopted trom the work whens name it 
hears, and partly invented by the Dramatist, 
as the bills announce. Mr. Soane is said to 
be the author. It differs in many respects 
from the piece aow performing at the rival 
theatre. ‘The music does not constitute so 
prominent a fe ature, nor are all the characters 
of the same description with those of its con- 
temporary. ‘The Baillie, which afforded so 
much amusement at the other house, has 
been excluded, but as a set off against ‘that, 
the part of Dugal has been rendered much 
more important and interesting ; it was sus- 
tained by Mr. WALLACK in a manner which 


reflects the highest credit on his talents, and 
is perhaps, upon the whole, the most dramatic 








inthe group. Helen Macgregor, which was 
supported by Mrs. GLover with her usual 
energy, is drawn with a powerful pen, but the 
ferocity of the portrait gave offence in some 
instances, particularly where she imprecates 
curses on her son Rob Roy, and adininisters 
poison to Diana, the daughter of the English 
General whom he had married. The horrid 
formality of preparing a grave for the reception 
of her victim, and pointing it out in triumph 
to her, at the moment she is about to execute 
vengeance onan innocent female, was marked 
with symptoms of disapprobation, which will 
probably suggest an alteration of advantage 
to the next performance. It will be observed, 
that the relation which Ellen Macgregor 
and Rob Roy bear to each other in the drama 
of last night, is a deviation from the former 
story, in which she appears as his wife. 
There is alsoa difference in the catastrophe, 
as far as regards her fate; for , Supposing that 
she had poisoned her daus hter- -in-law, she 
dies of a broken heart, shuddering at. the 
recollection of the deed, but yet without 
repentance. Jana was, however, preserved 
by an expedient which seems to have been 
suggested by the tragedy of Romeo and 
Juliet, the intended poison was a sleeping 


draught, trom the effects of which = she 
recovers to be re-united to her husband. 


The death of Rashleigh, and the pardon of 
Rob Roy, conclude the piece. Diana was 
performed by Miss Smiruson with consider- 
able feeling, Mr. H. Jounston, as Rob 
Roy, portrayed the fierce but honourable 
Highlander with as much effect as it would 
adinit of, for it is far from affording many 
Opportunities. We hope, however, that on 
the next night the fight between him and 
Rashleigh will be managed with greater skill. 

‘There are a number, indeed too great a num- 
ber of characters, in addition to those we 
have already named, which our limits will 
not permit us to notice; but in justice to 
Mr. Kwrouv, we should ment.on, a Yorkshire 
servant, a charac ter, though not very humour- 
ously drawn, was extremely well supported, 

The Drama, as it stands at present, 1s much 
too long for representation ; this ‘would in 
itself be sutlicient to account for the fatigue 
which it evidently produced in the audience ; 
but we tear there are other causes to assist. 
The chief merit of the piece consists in situ- 
ation, but in order to give it fair play, great 
retrenchment must take place. The scenery 
was superb, and the dresses costly and appro- 
priate. Some laughter was excited by the 
old fashioned costume of the English soldiers : 

it will be well to keep them as little as pos- 
sible on the staye. ‘There was some con- 
fusion in the management of the machinery, 

which may well be excused in a first pe form- 
ance. A strong contest ensued on the & ling 
of the curtain, but we anticipate more suc- 
cess when the necessary changes are made, 








DIRGE, 
On the Funeral of the Princess Charlotte of Wales, 
by John F, M, Doveston, Esg., M. A. 
‘© Mwynen Gwywnepp,” 
The sweet melody of North Wales. 
Toll, Britain, toll 
— knell the deepest ; 
’eace to thy soul, 
Fair Saint that sleepest! 











Veil thy valour-blazon’d throne, 

Where olive rich with laurel shone ; 

Its glories now with willows strown, 
United nations spread them. 

Cambria’s triple plume of snow 

That danc’d in joy’s elastic flow, 

With heavy tear-drops glimmers low, 
United nations shed them. 


O’er Albion's bier 
Mourn, while ye shower it— 
Her roses there 
Both flower and flowret. 
Thistle, bend thy blossoms red, 
Thy pearly dewdrops, Shamrock, shed, 
Aud, neighbour Lily, bow thy head, 
With long, long farewell grect ber. 
Droopiug wail “her r ubsequies ; : 
Then up, and hail her to the skies ; 
Aud hope another bud may rise, 
But never hope a sweeter. 


Oh! England’s Rose, 
Ol! hope’s presuming, 
Both thee and those 
Now we’re entombing. 
Mind of treedom, heart of worth, 
To glow at Altar, Helm, and Hearth, 
With all that promis’d peace on earth — 
To thee was largely given. 
When on high, in happier day, 
We lift the laudatory lay, 
Or blessings on thy people pray, 
We'll “think on thee in Heaven, 








FOREIGN LUXURIES. 
An Impromptu on the late Seizure of Sloe Leaves 
prepared to sell for Tea. 








— Quod petit, hic est, 
Est Ulubris. — Wor. 
The things you seck, the Bard alleges, 
-lre here at home, in all our hedges. 





Curna and Porto now farewell, 

Let others buy what you've to sell, 
Your Port and your Bohea ; 

For we’ve our native Sloe, divine, 

Whose fruit yields all our Porto wine, 
Whose leaves make all our Tea* ! 





* Hlere we get at the meaning of the remark of 


our doctors, that Wine and Tea i are Sloe poisons. 








LARLY ENGLISH POETRY. 
AUTHOR UNCERTAIN.» 


[ do contess thou’rt young and fair, 
And [ might have been brought to love thee, 
Had [ not found the slightest prayer 


That breath could move, had power to move 


thee ; 
But L can let thee now alone, 
As worthy to be lov’d by none, 


I do confess thou’rt sweet, but find 
Thee such an unthrift of thy sweets; 
Thy favours are but like the wind, 
That kisseth every thing it meets. 
And since thou can’st with more than one, 
Thou’rt worthy to be lov'd by none. 


The morning Rose that untouch’d stands, 


Arm’d with its briars, how sweet it smiles! 
Sut pluck’d and strain’d by ruder hands, 
Its sweet no longer with it dwells ; 
But scent and beauty both are gone, 
And leaves fall from it, one by one. 


Such fate erelong will thee hetide, 
When thou ast handled been awhile, 
Like faded tlowers — be thrown aside, 
And I shall sigh, when some will smile, 
To see thy love for every one 
Hath broug! ht thee to be lov’d by none. 






to th 
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(The following is said to be the oldest Song known 
to erist in the English language. It is ascribed 
to the thirteenth century. | 


Summer is y-comen in, 

Loud sings cuckoo ; 
Groweth seed, 
And bloweth mead, 

And springeth the wood now : 
Sing cuckoo! 


Ewe bleateth after lamb, 
Loweth after calf, cow ! 
Bullock starteth, 
Buck verteth*, 
Merrying cuckoo! 
Cuckoo, cuckoo! 
Well sing’st thou, cuckoo! 
No swick t thou never know! 





* Goes to harbour among the fens. t Cease. 





SONG. 


Love is a prettie frenzie, 

A melancholy fire 

Begot by lookes, maintain’d with hopes, 
And heithen’d by desire. 


Love is a prettie tyrant, 

By our affections armed ; 

Take them away, none lives this day, 
The coward boy hath harmed. 


Love is a prettie idol, 

Opinion did devise him ; 

His votaries are sioth and lies, 
The robes that do disguise him. 


Love is a prettie painter, 

And counterfeiteth passion ; 

His shadow’d lies make fansies rise 
To set beliefe in fashion. 


Love is a prettie pedlar, 

Whose packe is fraught with sorrowes, 

With doubts, with feares, with sighs, with teares ; 
Some joyes— but those he borrowes. 


Love is a prettie nothing, 

Yet what a quoile it keepes ; 
With thousand eyes of jealousies, 
Yet no one ever sleepes. 








Mriginal ]Poctry. 


A STUDENT'S RECREATIONS; 


OR, 


Extracts from a Poetical Portfolio. 
No. I. 
INTRODUCTORY STANZAS. 

Wno has not heard of Memnon’s harp of yore, 
Which, ever as the blushing morning broke, 
And golden sunbeams play'd its light chords o'er, 
From silence into wild swect strains awoke :— 
Just such the spell-form’d Harp I bear ;— awhile 
Silent and frozen sleeps its every string, 
Yet when awoke by Beauty’s melting smile, 
How richly then each tender chord will ring ! 





And, when the last faint daylight tints were dying, 
The while o’er Memnon’s harp they trembling 
fell, z 
In sad sweet strains, its magic uumbers sighing, 
Hymn’d out departing splendour’s last fare- 
weil ;— 
Just sO my wayward Harj»—it pensive sighs, 
_ Touch’d by the parting glance of Beauty's mien; 
Forth as she goes, in one sad strain it dies, 
And only wakes to life when she is seen! 





LINES. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF MONCRIF, 





* Autre fois, un Temple étoit” 


There was, in ancient times, a fane, 
Where Passion’s pilgrims often rov'd ; 

And breath’d, to balm their bosoms’ pain, 
The witching name of her they lov d. 


Ah! were such shrine but standing now, 

How many a youth, with thoughts of flame, 
Would own the idol of his vow, 

By softly sighing Nona’s name ! 





STANZAS, 
Cantus querule tibia.— Ion. Od. 7. b. iii. 


’Tis now the dead of night, my love ; 
From thy chamber-bower alight, my love ; 
I've a ladder of ropes, 
And a world of hopes — 
Then quickly let’s take flight, my love. 


Here we in danger are, my dear, 

But we'll fly from it far, my dear ; 
Then into my arms, - 
With thy thousand charms, 


Descend, like a talling star, my dear. 


Oh! what is wealth and birth, my love, 
To honesty and worth, my love? 

To thy true-love’s bower, 

From thy father’s tower, 
Is stepping to heaven from earth, my love. 


The moon is shining bright, my dear ; 
Qur flying steps to light, my dear ; 
Beaming a smile 
Of consent the while 
On this our true-love flight, my dear. 





LINES *. 


When last we quarrell’d, love, I swore 
I would not for a year behold thee ; 
Yet, ah! a day had scarce pass'd o’er, 
Ere once more did my arms enfold thee. 


Yet charge me not with perjury, 
My oath religiously I kept, love! 
That day was a whole year to me, 
So lingeringly the moments crept, love ! 





* These lines are slightly imitated from an 
epigram by Paulus Silentiarius; vide the Greek 
“* Anthologia,” edit. Brunck. Strasburgh, 1773, 
epig. 24. This casuistical defence of amatory 
perjury has been frequently imitated by the 
French writers; but I have never yet seen it 
cleverly ‘* done” in English. 





SIMPLICITY. 

I wish’d to make my love a gift of something soft 
and simple, 

For softness and simplicity lurk in her every 
dimple * 5 

And Cupid whisper’d me, that she would that 
the best prefer, 

Which did in worth and nature most assimilate 
with her. 

At first, 1 thought of violets a rustic couch I’d 
make her, 

Whereon to rest her ivory limbs when sleep might 
overtake her; 





* Thus Varro, 

Sigilla in mento impressa amoris digitalo 
Vestigio demonstrant mollitudinem ; 
quoted by Madame Dacier, in her edition of 
Anacreon, 1681. On a similar passage in that 

author’s celebrated ode, Aye, Cwypagey epics. 


But Love sung, foolish youth, beware! for when 
on them she lies, 

The flowers will die with envying her azure veins 
and eyes. 

Then glow-worms I resolv’d to catch, to light her 
in the night ; 

But Love exclaim’d, they will not shine before 
her eyes so bright ! 

Well, then, quoth J, I'll lilies pluck, to ornament 
her vest ; : 

Cried Love, her whiter bosom, youth, will orna- 
ment it best. 

A band of roses, then, V’ll twine, to grace her fore- 
head fair ; 

Said Love, no band can grace it like her band 
of golden hair. 

What shall I give her, then, I sigh’d ? Quoth Love, 
you foolish elf, 

You can give the maid no gift so soft and simple 
as yourself! 





TO THE SHADE OF 


In thoughts from the visions of the night, when deep 
sleep falleth upon men, —-— 

An image was before mine eyes; there was silence, 
and | heard a voice. — JOB, iv. 15. 





Reproach me not, beloved shade ! 

Nor think thy memory less I prize ; 
The smiles which o’er my features play’d, 
But hid my pangs from vulgar.eyes. 

I acted like the worldling boy, 
With heart to every feeling vain ; 
I smil’d with all, yet felt no joy ; 
I wept with all, yet felt no pain. 


No; though, to veil my thoughts of gloom, 
I seem’d to twine Joy’s rosy wreath, 
T'was but as flowerets o’er a tomb, 
Which only hide the woe beneath, 
I lose no portion of my woes, 
Although my tears in secret flow ; 
More green and fresh the verdure grow® 
Where the cold streams run hid below. 








THE DEVIL’S WALK. 
BY THE LATE PROFESSOR PORSON. 


[One evening, at the house of the late Dr. Vincent, Pro. 
fessor Porson, being cut out at a whist table, was 
about to take his leave. Mrs. Vincent pressed him to 
stay, saying, “ I know you will not stay, if you are 
doing nothing; but the rubber will soon be over, when 
you may go in; and, in the meantime, take a pen and 
ink at another table, and write us some verses.’’ Dr, 
Vincent, in the midst of his game, seconded this re- 
quest, and added, “ I will give subject. You shall 
suppose that the Devil is come up among us, to see 
what we are doing, and yon shall tell us what observa- 
tions he makes.” Porson obeyed these Injunctions, sat 
down to write, and carried on his composition till his 
cruel proscription from the cards was at end, 
Sitting down to the new rubber, he put the manuscript 
into his pocket. At supper he was asked to read it; 
and, as he commonly resisted every application for 
copies of his productions of this kind, a lady, with her 
pencil, beneath the table, wrote down what he read, 
Afterward, with suitable apologies, she told him what 
she had done, and intreated him to revise her writing. 
Porson complied with her request, and the following 
is printed from the copy corrected by himself. This 
Jjeu-desprit has not, as we understand, been before 
printed ; and, as usual under such circumstances, there 
are other MS. copies with material variations. The 
lines are coloured by the party feelings of the author ; 
and several of the topics introduced serve to yark the 
date of the composition. } 


From his brimstone bed, at break of day, 
A-walking the Devil is gone, 
To visit his snug little farm of the Eartb, 
And see how his stock goes on. 
And over the hill, and over the dale, 
He walked, and over the plain ; 
And backwards and forwards he switched his 
long tail, 
As a gentleman switches his cane. 
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And pray how was. the Devil drest ? 
O! he was in his Sunday’s best ; 
His coat was red, and his breeches were blue, 
_ “alittle hole behind, where his tail came 


». through. 
He saw ee killing a viper, 
On a dunghill, beside his own stable ; 
And the Devil smil’d, for it put him in*mind 
Of Cain and his brother Abel. 


An Apothecary, on a white horse, 
Rode by. on his avocations — 
“ Oh!” says the Devil, “ there’s my old friend 
“* Death in the Revelations !” 
He saw a cottage, with a double coach-house ; 
A cottage of gentility ! 
And the Devil was pleas’d, for his darling vice 
~ Is the pride that apes humility. 


He stepp’d into a rich Bookseller’s shop ; 
Says he, “ We are both of one college ; 
‘¢ For I, myself, sat, like a cormorant, once, 
‘« Hard by, on the Tree of Knowledge.” 
As he pass’d through Cold-Bath-lields, he 
saw 
A solitary cell: 
* And- the Devil was charm’d, foy it gave him 
a hint , 
For improving the prisons of Hell. 
Hesaw a Turnkey in a trice 
Fetter a ttouBletome jade ; | 
““ Ali! uimple,” quoth he, ‘“ do the fingers move 
“ When theyre used to their trade.” 
He saw, the sanie furnkey unfetter the same, 
But with little expedition ; 
Aud the Devil thought’on the long debates 
On the Slave Trade Abolition. 


Down the river'did glide, with wind and with tide, 
A. pig, with vast celcrity ! 
Aud the Devil grinn’d, for he saw all the while 
Ifow it cut its own throat, and he thought, with a 
sinile, 
Of * England's commercial prosperity !” 
He saw a certain Minister 
(A Minister to his mind) 
Go up into a certain House, 
With a majority behind. 
The Devil quoted -Genesis, 
Like a very learned clerk, 
IIow “ Noah, and his creeping things, 
“ Went up into the Ark!” 
Genera Gascorone’s burning face 
- He saw Wirh consternation, 
And ba@& to Hell his way did take; 
For the Dévil thought, By a slight, mistake, 
’Twas the Gener AL GConritacratTion ! 





THE TALE OF AYE AND NO. 


[Written by Dr. Arbuthnot, in 1724-5 ; preserved 
in the Lansdowne MSS., and not printed ‘in his 
Works. ] pen 


In fable all things hold discourse, 
Then Words, no doubt, mast talk cf course. 


Once on a time, near, @hannel Row, © 

Two hostile adverbs, Ave and No, —_,_, 
Were hast’ning to the field of fight, 
Where front to front stood opposite : 

Before each general join’d the van, 

Aye (the more courteous knight) began. 
Stop, peevish particle ! beware ; 

I’m told you are not such a bear, 

But sometimes yield, when offer’d fair. i 
Suffer yon folks awhile to prattle, 

*Tis we that must decide the battle ; 
Whene’er we war on yonder stage, 

With various fate, and equal rage, 

The :fation trembles at each blow, 

That No gives Ave, and Aye gives No; 
But in th’ expensive Jong contention, 

We gain nor office, grant, or pension ; 
Why? then, should kinsfolk quarrel thus, 
(For two'of-you make one of us) 








To some wise statesman let us go, 

Where each his proper use may know ; 

He may admit two such commanders, * 
And let those wait who s¢rv’d in Flanders! 
Let’s quarter on a great man’s tongue, 

A Treasury lord, not Master Younc. 
Obsequious at his high command, 

Aye shall march forth to tax the land ; 
Impeachments No can best resist, 

And Axe support the Civil List ; 

Ave quick as Cesar win the day, 

And No, like Fabius, by delay. 
Sometimes in mutual sly disguise, 

Le: Ayes seem Noes, and Noes seem AyEs ; 
Ayes be, in Court, denials meant, 

And Noes, in bishops, give cgnsent. 


Thus Aye proposed, and for reply, 
No; for the first time, atiswered Ave ; 
They parted .with a thousand kisses, 


| And fight, e’er since, for pay, like Swisses ! 








LIFL’S LIKENESS. 


Written in Imitation of the Poetry of the 17th 
Century. 
Life is— what ? 
It is the shooting of a star, 
That gleams along the trackless air, 
And vanishes, almost ere seen, to naught. 
And such is man — 
He shines and flutters for a span, 
And is forgot. 
Life is — what ? 
It is the vermeil of the rose, 
That blooms but till the bleak wind blows, 
Then, all entomb'd, in. sweets doth fade and rot. 
And such is man — 
He struts in bravery for a span, 
* And is forgot. 


Life is— what? 
It is a dew-drop of the morn, 
That quiv’ring hangs upon the thorn, 
Till, quaff’d by sunbeans, ’tis no longer aught. 
And such is man — 
He’s steep’d in sorrow for a span, 
And melts, forgot. 
Life is — what ? 
A stone, whose fall doth circles make 
On the smooth surface of the lake, 
Which spread till one and all forsake the spot. 
And such is man — 
’Midst friends he revels for a span, 
And sinks, forgot. 
Life is— what ? 
It is a bubble of the morn, 
Rais’d by a little globe of rain, 
Whose heir destroys the fabric it hath wroughit. 
‘And such is man — 
Swell’d into being for’a span, 
~ And broke, forgot. 
Life is — what ? 
A’shadow on the mountain’s side, 
Or rock, that doth in ether ride, 
Driven by the northern gale, with tempests fraug)it. 
And such is man — 
He hangs on greatness for a span, 
And is torgot. 
Life is — what ? 
It is thie sound of cannon near, 
Which strikes,upon the startled ear, 
And ceases ere we can distinguish aught. 
And such is man — 
He frights and blusters {dr a span, 
And is forgot. © 
Life is — what ? 
It is the swallow’s sojournment, 
‘Who, ere the summer’s robe is rent, 
Flies to!some distant bourn, by instinct taught. 
And.such is man-— 
He.-rents his dwelling for a span, 
And fiits, forgot. 


' Our Readers will believe us, on our word, that 





And is this —life ? 

Oh, yes! and, had I time, Id tell, 

An hundred shapes more transient still ; 

But, whilst I speak, Fate whets his slaughterous 
knife, 

And, such is man !— 

While reck’ning o’er life’s little span, 
Death ends the strife. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
The Observations on Singing we shall certain!y 
insert in our next Number. An Essay on this 
agreeable art, the practice of which seems not 
to be comprehensible by more than one man jp 
a million, (for who can count a dozen accom. 
plished singers in al! England,) must be surely 
not a very-easy subject to descant on ; and we 
are so well pleased with Wu. Harmony's 
Observations, he may depend on our early at. 
tention to them. 
Potiticus and Vinpex are inadmissible. 
The offers of A. B. and Amtcus are very accep‘. | 
able. 
| 





We have great reason to be proud of our Cor. 
respondent, the Author of The Student’s Pe- 
creations; and to thank’ him for the large | 
accessions from his ‘* Poetical Portfolio,” with 
which he has already supplied us, and his | 
promise of a continuation. / 

Our Second Number will contain an engraved 
quarto Map of the World, on a new, or North 
Polar Projection ; comprising the entire sur- 
face of the globe, from the North Pole to the 
latitude of Cape Horn; exhibiting all the 
known Continents aiid Islands, as they lie sur- 
rounding the North Pole, and the actual routes 
of modern navigation from Europe to India and 
the Pacific Ocean, by the Cape of Good Hope 
and Cape Horn respectively ; as, also, the sup- 
posed route by Behring’s Straits, or Straits of 
Anian, across the Polar Seas; and designed 
to assist those who are not familiar with geo- 
graphical studies, in comprehending the ad- | 


seme 





vantages to be expected from a successful 
termination of the present expeditions toward 
the North Pole. 


many of our arrangements for the conduct oi 
this Paper are still incomplete ; and we beg to 
add, that no exertion nor expense'will at any 
time be spared on our part, to give to our pub- 
lication al! those numerous advantages of 
which, from its plan, it is susceptible. Humble 
in our aspect, we are yet not without a just 
ambition; and we are sanguine enough to be- 
lieve, that the Lirerarny Journat is capable 
of bemg rendered’ an important aéquisition to 
the British reading Public. 

To several applications for sending the Literary 
Journnas by the. post, we are obliged to 
answer, that this (except in some instances ol 
orders from Members of Parliament, with which 
the publisher has been honoured,) is impract!- 
cable. The want of a stamp (which, in a pub- 
lication of this kind, occasions so heavy and use- 
less a charge upon London readers, ) deprives us, 





in some measure, of a country circulation : but 
it is proper, at the same time, to observe, that 
country booksellers and others can be supplied 
with the Lirrrary JouRNAL in weekly 
parcels; and also the four; Numbers of each 
month will be forwarded with the Magazuies 
by all Booksellers in London. 

The Lirerary Journat will always be ready 
for delivery, at the Office, on the Saturday 
morning preceding the day assigned for Hs 
publication, and will be forwarded into the 
country accordingly. 


—— 
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